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THE ODD TRUMP. 


BOOK II.—THE GAME AT BEECHWOOD, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
GoInGc TO GLOUCESTER. 


N hour or two before noon, two young ladies, followed by a 
servant in livery, walked through the lodge-gates of Halidon. 
Ah! Mr. Wailes, why were you not passing ? 

They were going to Gloucester. Probably they wanted a yard of 
ribbon or a skein of silk. Certainly they wanted the exercise, and 
therefore declined the carriage. 

They were madly in love, each with the other. Of course, they 
had been acquainted only two or three days. Each was perfection 
in the eyes of the other. Each was ready to declare that no circum- 
stances could occur to mar this burning attachment. _ They had talked 
so constantly that each thought she knew all the incidents in the life 
of her friend. But, in fact, both had forgotten some little incidents, 
such as the reception of a letter on the steps of the Madeleine, or an 
aquatic adventure in which a travelling bonnet had been hopelessly 
ruined. 

As they walked, they talked. The footman overheard every word, 
but he was too discreet to repeat their conversation, especially as 
they talked in French and he had not acquired that tongue. 

“Ma belle /” said the taller girl, “this is delicious! To escape from 
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those dreary walls at last! Can you divine why Monsieur my father 
gave his consent so reluctantly ?” 

“Yes,” responded the other gaily; “you are so vivacious, and I 
am so young. If you had some staid old lady governess —” 

“Ah! but I have had them! Sister Clementine, at the convent. 
She is ninety, my dear. But she was a court lady seventy years ago, 
and she has told me more old scandals in an hour than you could tell 
in a life-time ” 

“ But you should have an English governess, Heloise,” said Mabel. 
“Tam not at all certain that I can do you justice. I have had no 
experience with pupils so well grown as yourself.” 

“You can teach me this dreadful English. See! I have learned a 
whole sentence: ‘I do not know what obstacles may be in my way, 
but I will surmount them.’ That is good, is it not? And I know the 
meaning of every word.” 

“You must learn other things,” said Mabel. “ Mr. Grippe desires 
to have you transformed into an English lady. You must be taught 
all manner of customs and proprieties —” 

“Bah! my little one!” replied Heloise ; “rest tranquil. One does 
these things without teaching. When we have visitors you shall see 
that I behave perfectly. What a pretty house is this! Who lives 
here, my dear?” 

“T don’t know. I will ask. James!” and the footman drew near, 
touching his hat. ° 

“Do you know this place, James?” 

“Yes, Miss. Beechwood,” replied James. 

“Who lives here?” 

“Only an old woman, Miss, and —” 

“And what?” 

** Ghoses !” 

“Ghoses! Do you mean spirits?” 

“Yes, Miss;” and seeing her incredulous look, he continued: 
“ Plenty of people have seen ‘em. Nobody can live there but the old 
woman. And she is deef, and pretty nigh dumb too.” 

“ Heloise,” said Mabel, “here is an adventure! James says this 
is a haunted place.” 

“Charming!” replied the French lady. “Can one go in and look 
at the grounds?” 

As she spoke the gate swung open, and a gentleman stepped out 
and stood before them, hat in hand. He was a handsome fellow, 
with keen black eyes, a profusion of beard, with white teeth gleaming 
through it as he smiled and bowed. 

“TI inadvertently overheard a sentence or two,” he said, politely, in 
French. “Will the ladies walk in and look at a fine old place in 
ruins?” 

While Mabel drew back, doubtfully, Heloise passed her with prompt 
decision. 

“Monsieur is very good,” she said. ‘Come, Mabel, we will look 
at the beautiful ivy. One minute only.” 

All this was shockingly improper. James looked on with astonish- 
ment, wondering if the newcomer was a French ghost appearing by 
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daylight. Mabel put a veil between the black eyes of the stranger 
and her own visage, while Heloise coolly passed through the gate. 

“T regret that I overslept this morning,” said the gentleman, in 
English ; “ otherwise I should have been in Gloucester, and you would 
have seen Beechwood without this awkward introduction. As the 
best atonement I can make, allow me to say that I am Mr. Clinton. 
I have taken this place, which I hope to renovate shortly. I stayed 
here last night, ghost-hunting. ‘There is no one here excepting Mrs. 
Hamet, and I beg that you will explore the house and grounds, and 
excuse my departure. There will be painters and carpenters here 
later in the day, and this is your last opportunity to see the place in 
its dismal aspects.” He bowed again as he finished his speech, put 
on his hat and was speedily lost to view. 

Mabel was greatly relieved by his departure. She had a general 
apprehension that it was unbecoming in young ladies to make early 
morning, impromptu visits to young gentlemen without some previous 
acquaintance. She was also conscious that he had done the best 
possible thing, to extricate them from their dilemma, by taking himself 
off as he did. In happy unconsciousness Heloise was flying along 
the ivy-covered gable, chattering to herself volubly, while the “deef and 
dumb” old woman was following her with wondering eyes. 

“Charming! is it not?” said Heloise, glancing at the poke-bonnet. 
“Ah, madame, one must be happy here. This is more beautiful than 
Halidon.” 

“ Halidon?” repeated Mrs. Hamet, catching the English word. 

“Yaas. Ah, madame speaks not French. Mabel, my little one, 
come here.” This was said’ in very good English. Mrs. Hamet, 
horror-stricken, doubtless, at this invasion of her territory, sank into 
a garden-seat and gazed wildly at the gate, where Mabel stood irre- 
solute. It is probable that the old woman had never looked upon a 
lovelier picture — framed in by the gate-posts, the grass-grown gravel 
at her feet, and the waving branches of the beeches above her head. 
But Mrs. Hamet seemed to have contracted Mr. Grippe’s asthmatic 
ailments as she glared at Mabel. 

“On the contrary,” said Mabel, in French, “come thou, Heloise ; 
thou art distressing the old lady. Come. We should not intrude 
thus. Come!” . 

Heloise plucked a spray of ivy, dropped a little curtsey to Mrs. 
Hamet, and tripped out to her companion. James closed the gate 
and followed the ladies up the road. The “deef and dumb” old 
woman wrung her hands as she watched their retreating forms 
through the iron grating at the roadside. 

“Again!” she muttered. “There only needs one more; and he 
will come next. Is there no death in the world?” 

While she stood at the gate peering through, she heard the rattle of 
wheels. Then she saw the vehicle, and the face of the driver, 
adorned with a yellow moustache sprouting out straight from his lip. 
He was “gotten up” in superb style, and controlled his fiery horses, 
driven tandem, with consummate skill. There was an air of content 
about the man that had more or less of conceit in it; a cat-like 
expression in his eyes—partly due to the shape of his eye-brows, 
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flaring away to the right and left, and partly to a latent ferocity 
probably, in his character. Over all there was the smooth veil 
acquired from constant intercourse with well-bred people. He would 
pass muster in any good society. 

Apparently Mrs. Hamet did not admire him. She crouched down 
behind the gate and watched him as he approached and passed. His 
groom sat by him, and was talking eagerly as they arrived opposite 
the gate. 

“That's her, sir!” he said, pointing ahead. 

“You mean ‘that’s she,’ Tim. But which?” 

“The shortest of the two, sir.” 

“ How do you know?” asked his master. 

“ By her step, sir. Never seed such a step.” 

“Very well ; we shall see in a moment,” replied the gentleman, as 
the dog-cart glided by, carrying them out of earshot. 

Mrs. Hamet peered through the gate until the vehicle was out of 
sight, and then slowly returned to the house. 

“What devil’s work is he after?” she said. “No good, certainly ; 
nothing good in that cruel mouth and those treacherous eyes. This 
is my quarter-day. I will go into town and watch ; maybe I shall be 
able to thwart this young gentleman.” 

An irruption of Goths and Vandals, carrying ladders and paint- 
cans, came filing through the gate; then a cart laden with lime 
and sand; then half-a-dozen masons and carpenters, carrying the 
implements of their craft. Mrs. Hamet had received her instruc- 
tions, and opened the house to these newcomers. All the rooms 
were given up to them, excepting Mr. Clinton’s bedroom, the house- 
keeper’s room, and the south wing, in which was stored the Lennox 
property. The sounds of saw and hammer speedily broke the silence 
that had so long reigned there, the sunlight was let into chambers 
that had long been darkened, and the odor of the paint poisoned the 
pure atmosphere of Beechwood before the sun reached the meridian. 
The “deef and dumb” old woman watched the workmen until they 
had fair possession of the house, looking in silent bewilderment 
through her green goggles at the rapid changes they wrought in her 
surroundings, and then locking her own apartment, she sallied out 

rom under the shadow of the lordly trees, and took the high-road to 
Gloucester. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


When the dog-cart came into sight, the ladies dropped their veils 
over their handsome faces. Mr. Radcliffe Merton looked eagerly at 
the blank walls of grenadirie, but his cat-eyes were not sharp enough 
to penetrate them. He was too well-bred to stare at two gentlewomen 
attended by a servant in livery ; so he touched his mare with the 
whip, and spun on towards the city, now in view. 

But the brilliant orbs behind the veils could see very distinctly, and 
each lady started and uttered a slight exclamation as the vehicle 
passed. 
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“ Ah!” said Heloise. 

“Ugh!” said Mabel. 

“Do you know that gentleman, ma delle?” said the -French girl. 

“ No.” . 

“ Have you never seen him before ?” 

“Yes. The day I came here I met him in the road.” 

“ How do you know he is the same?” persisted Heloise. 

“By his bold eyes, his fout ensemble. Ugh!” There was no mis- 
taking the emphasis. Heloise looked curiously at her companion, but 
made no remark. 

“ Ask James if he knows him,” said she, after a pause. 

“ Fi donc! No!” said Mabel, positively. 

“You English are a queer race!” said Heloise; “you have a 
thousand proprieties that one must not transgress. Why should one 
not gratify one’s innocent curiosity ?” 

“Do you not see?” replied Mabel. “It would be highly inde- 
corous to ask a servant such a question. It would indicate an interest 
in a strange gentleman, and your servant might repeat your question to 
his servant.” 

“True!” said Heloise. “I did not think of that. Here is the 
city. Bid James lead the way to the shop.” 

And when Mabel was inspecting a box of ribbons, bewildered by 
their variety, and resolving some intricate problem relating to the exact 
fractions of yards she required, Heloise passed quietly to the door, 
where James stood cogitating. 

“James,” she said, slowly and painfully, “the gentleman in the 
road. Wiz two horse?” 

“Yes, Miss,” said James, touching his hat. 

“Ah! His name? You know?” 

“Yes, Miss. Mr. Radcliffe Merton.” 

They walked down to the old Cathedral about noon. There was a 
service in progress. The choir was hidden, but their sweet voices 
filled the building, contending with the deep-toned organ for the 
echoes. Gloucester was not demonstrative in its piety. One old 
woman in an outlandish bonnet sat in a distant corner. A gentleman 
half-concealed behind a pillar, against which he was leaning, appeared 
to be absorbed —listening to the anthem. James—near the door, 
taking in the sights and sounds, blinking like an aggravated owl. He 
was a Dissenter. The two ladies, demure and quiet, were meditating. 
Heloise was making injurious comparisons —contrasting the old 
Cathedral with the new Madeleine. Mabel was thinking of the dingy 
little chapel in Blackfriars, and thought she was much more devoutly 
inclined there. Heloise recalled the gay appearance of the Parisian 
temple, the little knots of men on the stone steps, and the English- 
man always watching her with cat’s eyes. Mabel thought of the 
patient gentleman at Blackfriars, toiling day after day, in the midst of 
his vagrant flock, and writing her cheerful letters every night, and as 
her eyes became moist, she pulled down her veil to enjoy a quiet little 
cry. And the gentleman came from behind the pillar and walked 
down the aisle. He glanced at the black eyes of the French girl, 
then at the drooping figure by her side. As Mabel looked up at his 
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approach, aroused by his step, he halted like a trained soldier at the 
word of command. For while she recognised her rescuer, and shrunk 
back from his eager scrutiny, he also knew in his heart that the violets 
were behind the veil. 

Mademoiselle looked composedly at the motionless youth, whose 
countenance expressed a variety of emotions. The certainty that 
this shrinking girl was she of whom he had been dreaming by 
daylight and in the night-watches, grew upon him, even while he 
turned his gaze away, repelled by her manifest repugnance. A hun- 
dred thoughts chased each other through his mind. The instinct of 
the gentleman forced him to forbear intrusion, when the case was. so 
clearly one of unwarranted intrusion. His mother’s warning flashed 
upon his memory, in which she reminded him that his service ren- 
dered, so far from giving him a claim, really interposed a barrier to 
intercourse without invitation. He recoiled from the thought of 
claiming gratitude, and yet there was nothing else upon which he 
could base a plea for recognition. He shrank from the sha!low pre- 
text the accident afforded to inquire about her health, while he saw 
her there, evidently free from all ailments, and evidently shunning 
him with desperate determination. ‘ 

He was stunned and bewildered, poor fellow! So loyal was he in 
his devotion to the girl, and so unquestioning in his belief in her 
goodness, that he felt certain she had weighty reasons for her be- 
havior. He knew that ordinary civility would prompt her to ac- 
knowledge the service he had rendered; and as she thus plainly 
retreated from him, and denied him permission to address her, some 
terrible obstacle was between them. He had asked himself a hun- 
dred times if she had recognised him in the railway station the other 
day. And now he knew she had. 

What could be in the way? He looked into the tranquil eyes of 
Heloise for an answer, and then he began to unravel a part of the 
mystery. He saw James blinking in stolid patience near the main 
entrance, recognised him as Mr. Grippe’s servant whom he had seen 
once or twice at the bank, remembered the story he had heard of 
the banker’s daughter “from furrin parts,” and instantly invested 
mademoiselle with this relation. Somehow it was an enormous relief 
to him to reach this conclusion: Mardi Gras was not Miss Grippe. 

What then? Had he been misled in tracing her to Halidon when 
he lost her at the station? Was this black-eyed vixen who looked at 
his perplexed countenance with such calm confidence another M. G. ? 
Should he ask James? 

Decidedly not. By some magnetic revelation he knew that the 
veiled goddess forbade the inquiry. But he could go out and wait 
until the ladies came, and then watch. 

So he passed down the aisle and drew near the door. The organ, 
which had been-adding to his bewilderment by its sonorous thunders, 
died away into a soft accompaniment, and a solo voice filled the 
arches of the venerable temple. It was a boy’s voice, in clear 
soprano singing the anthem “Cast thy burden on the Lord,” and 
as the other voices joined in this final service he paused to hear the 
beautiful harmony. When it ceased, the ladies arose and came down 
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the aisle, Heloise first, Mabel a step behind her. He drew back to 
give them passage. The French lady had run the gauntlet of bold 
Parisian eyes too many times to be disturbed by the modest glance 
of this blushing Englishman, so she marched by him unconscious, 
while he politely lowered his eyes. Then he stole a wistful look at the 
other, now actually within reach of his arm, and at the instant she 
threw aside her veil and shot one appealing look into his soul through 
fast-flowing tears. A motion of her hand, scarcely perceptible, repelled 
him as he started impetuously forward, and she passed out into the 
sunlight. The heavy gloom that settled upon the Cathedral as she 
departed chilled him, and while he stood stupidly wondering if the 
massive roof would not fall and bury him, a hand was laid upon his 
arm. 

“Do you know her ? ” 

It was the old woman in the outlandish bonnet who spoke. He 
tried to remember where he had seen her. Was it in Germany or at 
Merton? He could not tell. 

“ Do you know her?” she repeated eagerly. 

“Do I know whom ?” answered he dreamily. 

“Do you know her? Her with the angel’s eyes! Are you blind? 
Do you know her?” 

“Alas! No,” he answered. “ Do you know her?” 

“No. I knew her when she was young, twenty-five years ago. 
Why don’t you find out ?” she continued fiercely. “Are you not man 
enough?” 

Wailes looked at her with dull surprise. He longed to get back 
to his office, where he could reflect without distraction upon his late 
encounter. The old woman continued with harsh intonations : 

“JT thought you called yourself Trumpley,” she said. “Do you 
belong to that race ?” 

And while he looked doubtfully at his interlocutor, wondering what 
astounding remark would follow, she pointed her skinny finger at 
him contemptuously — 


“*Some villain spot is in thy blood to mar its gentle strain !’ 


“Listen! That cat-eyed hound does not stand droning and 
dreaming. Awake! Are you going to let so shallow a knave cir- 
cumvent you?” 

So saying, she passed him and stalked out of the Cathedral, her 
fierce accents still lingering in his ears. He glanced at his watch 
and followed her. The bright light of the noonday sun seemed to 
mock and confuse him as he mechanically walked towards. the bank. 
When he entered, he saw the woman at the cashier’s counter receiving 
money. He went into his own room and began to assort the letters 
on his desk. There was a note for him from Mr. Grippe.. It ran 
thus : 


“ Dear Mr. Wailes :— Please send proper answers to the letters. 
My old clerk died this morning, and I am called away suddenly. If 
any private letters arrive, send them to Halidon by Chunk. I shall 
not return to-day. Very truly yours, 

“Thursday. ANTHONY GRIPPE.” 
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Compelling his attention to the duties before him, Wailes got 
through the correspondence in an hour or two. Chunk brought the 
afternoon mail to him, having been instructed by Mr. Grippe to do 
so. There were three or four unimportant business letters, and one 
for Halidon bearing the London post-mark. It was addressed to 
“Messrs. Browler Brothers, Gloucester. For Mr. Anthony Grippe. 
Miss Mabel Grahame.” 

Beyond a doubt this was she! Not Miss Grippe. Mabel! Mabel! 
He kissed the letter which se would open. It was sealed with red 
wax, a crest on the seal. Who was the writer? A man’s hand cer- 
tainly. And a jealous dread possessed him on the instant. Perhaps 
those tears he had seen were — 

“ Any letters for the ’ouse, sir?” said Chunk, putting head in at 
the door. “ James is here, just goin’ to ’Alidon.” 

Trumpley started up and went to the outer office, the letter in his 
hand. James was there, contemplating a row of green boxes on a 
high shelf, with cabalistic figures in white paint upon their sides. 
The numbers tan from 1860 to 1869, and James supposing these 
boxes were filled with sovereigns, was endeavoring to cast up the 
sum contained in the ten boxes. It was something less than twenty 
thousand pounds, and was, he thought, kept there handy in case of a 
run on the bank. 

“ A letter for Miss Grahame, James,” said Wailes. 

“ All right, sir. Thank’ee, sir.” 

“She was at the Cathedral?” 

“Yes, sir. S’pose Miss Hell Weese wanted to go.” 

Wailes was slightly shocked at this improper language, but con- 
scious of the impropriety of further questions, was about to retire. 

“’Scuse me, sir,” said James, “but is gold in all’ them boxes?” 

Wailes looked at the boxes carelessly and relieved the servant’s 
tortured mind. 

“Ohno. There is nothing but papers, I presume.” 

“T thought them figgers meant pounds,” said James, disappointed. 

“The figures? Ohno. Those are the dates.” 

One more look. He had nearly decided it should be the last. 
Taking his hat, he walked rapidly through Queen Street, and then by 
short by-ways into the road to Halidon. There was a common on 
the outskirt of the town, and he turned into it, and lay down on the 
grass under a tree. The road was visible. 

The two girls first. One walking like a duchess ; the other trip- 
ping like a fairy. 

Then James, a few yards behind them. 

Then Tim, Radcliffe’s groem. 

Then the old woman in the poke-bonnet. 

Wailes watched them until the last flutter of their veils disap- 


peared, and then went back to the cool shades of Browler Brothers. . 


He had seen a copy of Burke in Mr. Grippe’s room. He would 
study a little heraldry. 

Grahame. Plenty of them. Grahames of Sussex. Crest, a falcon 
with a chain in its bill. That was it! The letter was from her 
father, brother, uncle, and the jealousy departed. And now he was 
at liberty to muse upon that encounter in the ancient Cathedral. 
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How had he recognised her at first ? 

Ah! He would have been conscious of her proximity if he had 
been stone-blind. She was half hidden behind Heloise, her veil 
covered her face. Her dress was different. But he remembered 
that he had no shadow of doubt as to her identity. The droop of 
her shapely shoulders was enough. Surely there were none like them 
in England. 

Mabel Grahame. He seemed to know her a great deal better, now 

that he had learned her name. Mabel. This was a thousand times 
better than Mardi Gras. Mabel, Mabel, darling Mabel, with tearful 
eyes! Was he never to see that lovely face lit up with smiles? Why 
did she fly from him? Why should she repulse him so resolutely? 
Who could help him? 
_ Then came another reflection. The old woman in the poke-bonnet 
had stung him deeply, though he had not noticed her assault at the 
time. She had questioned his manhood ; and as he understood her as 
warning him against some rival with “ cat-eyes,” she of course had 
referred to Mabel. But who was the rival ? 

He remembered now where he had seen the woman. It was at 
Beechwood. And the rival could be none other than Clinton! 
“Cat-eyes!” Certainly. Had he not seen him putting six bullets 
together in a tree twenty yards distant by moonlight? And Clinton’s 
sudden interest when he pointed out Halidon to him! He would 
think it over as he walked home. It would not do to jump at rash 
conclusions. And he would talk again with the fierce beldam. 

As he locked his desk, at four o’clock, Mr. Clinton came in. 

“Come, Wailes,” he said, “I have been waiting for you. You will 
walk with me as far as Beechwood, will you not? In two or three 
days the place will be habitable, and then you will stay with me a 
week or so.” 

“T shall be a dull companion.” 

“All the better. I can enliven you. I will tell you some things. 
Come on!” 

As they passed the common, Clinton startled his companion, who 
was thinking of the flutter of the veils he had seen a few hours ago, 
by referring to them. , 

“ These ladies’ veils are a nuisance,” said he. “This very day oneef 
them hid from me the loveliest face in England. And by way of 
equation I have, twice to-day, seen the countenance of the ugliest, 
cat-eyed whelp in Christendom totally unveiled!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Mrs. HaMET. 


“ Ma belle!” said Heloise, when the two girls were passing the 
common, “did you ever hear of Mr. Radcliffe Merton?” 

Mabel had been waiting since noon for some question from Heloise 
touching the encounter in the Cathedral. How much the French 
girl had seen or suspected she could not tell, but she was on her 
guard when the sudden question was propounded. 
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“Yes,” she answered promptly, “I have heard of him.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“T am not sure that I know. I believe he owns or will inherit 
some estates in this county.” 

“Have you seen him?” said Heloise softly. 

“T cannot answer that question either, positively,” said Mabel com- 
posedly, “ but I think I have.” 

“To-day?” This was said with sublime indifference. 

“Perhaps ; I may say yes, that is if I have ever seen him. Why 
do you ask? Do you know this gentleman?” 

“Ah!” said Heloise, “one never knows. Why are you doubtful?” 

“ Because I had heard of Mr. Merton before I came to Gloucester. 
I did not know what he was like, but I heard that he resided near 
the town. I saw a gentleman to-day that I thought might be he.” 

“ And I also,” replied Heloise ; “I saw a gentleman in Paris many 
times, but knew not his name. I saw him again to-day, and when 
you were not near I asked James. You are so exact in your proprie- 
ties! James replied to me that it was Mr. Radcliffe Merton. That 
is all.” 

They walked on in silence, each conscious that she was hiding 
something from the other, and each suspecting the other of reticence. 
If they had been more frank, or if they had continued the conversa- 
tion, they would have discovered and corrected mistakes which, un- 
explained, colored their future lives. 

Behind them came James and Tim. The latter had overtaken the 
footman, and entered into conversation with easy grace. 

“Fine evening for walking,” said Tim. 

“Warm!” responded James. “You’re Mr. Merton’s groom?” 

“Exactly!” said Tim, not having a lie at hand to meet the emer- 
gency ; “you’re at Grippe’s?” 

“Yes. Man and boy. Been there fifteen year.” 

“Oh, then you must have knowed the ladies yonder when they was 
children? Mr. Grippe’s daughters?” 

“No; leastways not both. Miss Hell Weese is his daughter, p’raps. 
Don’t know.” 

“Which one is her?” asked Tim, innocently. 

James nodded his head at the ladies and answered : 

“ That one.” 

“Indeed! The short one? Thought I seed a likeness.” 

“T didn’t say the short one, but quite contrairy. And I don’t see 
no likeness neither.” James interposed this disclaimer with stolid 
dignity. “The short one is Miss Gram.” 

“Miss Gram!” said Tim, making a mental note. “And she is 
Grippe’s niece or something ?” 

“Mebbe so,” replied James gravely ; “I never heard that Grippe 
had nieces, But mebbe he has. Has Merton any nieces?” 

Tim indulged in a subdued laugh, and seeing that his companion’s 
grim visage relaxed somewhat, he prolonged the laugh while he re- 
flected. His instructions required him to “ find out everything,” and 
his present stock of information was meagre. 

“T always heard that Grippe was an old bach,” said Tim at length ; 
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“TI was quite took aback when I heard of his daughter. He will leave 
a good pot of money too, some day.” 

James in turn reflected awhile before Ae answered. He had here- 
tofore considered his master in tolerably comfortable circumstances, 
but the recent discovery that the green boxes did not contain sovereigns 
had shaken his faith slightly. Mr. Grippe was about twenty thousand 
pounds poorer in his estimation ; still it would not do to damage the 
credit of Browler Brothers. 

“Them kind never dies,” he said solemnly. “How can he leave 
anythink when he won’t die? You’d think to hear him cough and 
sneeze with one o’ his asmas, that every breath would be his last. 
But them kind never dies. I knowed a man in Glo’ster that had 
asma when I was a kid. He was well on to ninety then, and he 
choked and sneezed hisself black in the face three times a week 
reg’ler. We used to rush in and shake him up, and slap him on the 
back when the fits was on.” 

“Did he die at last?” said Tim, interested. 

“Not he!” replied James, with an air of disgust. “He moved away. 
He went to the West Ingies for his health when he was about a 
hundred, and he got struck by lightenin out there among the niggers.” 

“T s’pose that finished him ?” said Tim. 

“Don’t know ; it turned him black, I believe.” 

“Them ladies don’t look a bit alike,” observed Tim ; “they don’t 
walk alike. Old friends, I s’pose? ” 

“Cawn’t say, I'm sure. Miss Gram is a kind o’ govern nurse, if 
you must know. I seed her teachin’ Miss Hell her letters.” 

“ What did you call her?” said Tim, in horror. 

“Miss Hell Weese,” answered James. “It don’t sound very nice, 
but it’s French, and mebbe it is no harm in that lingo. I s’pose 
Weese is the French for Grippe.” 

“Do you know,” said Tim cautiously, “that the old woman behind 
us can hear every word we are saying?” 

James indulged in a very broad grin. 

“That old woman is Mrs. Hamet,” he replied. “If you was to 
shoot a forty-two pounder off right under her nose, she might p’raps 
smell the powder. She’s deef as a post.” 

“Ts she?” said Tim, suspiciously. “You can tell sometimes when 
people do hear, but you can’t allers tell when they don’t.” 

“No mistake about Mrs. Hamet. She has lived at Beechwood iver 
since I was a kid. And she has been deef all that time. How could 
she live so long at Beechwood if she had her hearing ?” 

“ What’s the matter With Beechwood ?” 

“Ghosts! Here we are. Them’s the gates. Hullo! What’s up 
now?” This exclamation was caused by Mrs. Hamet’s action. She 
passed the two servants swiftly, and overtook the girls at the gates. 
They paused, seeing her approach. 

“ Will the ladies walk in and look at the grounds?” she said, 
throwing the gate open. “There is no one here excepting the painters. 
Mr. Clinton is in Gloucester, and will not return until evening.” 

Heloise did not understand a word, but the gesture was a plain 
invitation, and she squeezed her companion’s arm. 
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“T think not, ma-am,” answered Mabel, irresolutely. 

“Pray do not refuse,” said the old woman plaintively. “You do 
not know how lonesome my life is here. I have not looked with 
pleasure ori any human face for twenty years until to-day. Pray come 
and sit under the beeches a little time.” 

Something in her manner broke down all the feeble barriers which 
Mabel’s ideas of propriety had reared. She led the way into the 
grounds. The shade of the trees was very pleasant after their walk 
in the sunny road. There were two magnificent beeches, springing 
from the same root, standing near the south wing, and a garden-seat 
encircled the two. Mrs. Hamet escorted the ladies to this seat, and 
after a momentary hesitation sat down at Mabel's side. 

“Long, long ago!” she murmured. She took off the queer bonnet, 
and the green glasses that hid her eyes. Mabel noticed the tremu- 
lous hands, and her soul was filled with tender pity. 

“You are fatigued with your long walk. Will you have my fan?” 

The deaf woman made no reply, but gently putting Mabel’s veil 
aside, looked anxiously into her eyes. The contact with the polished 
lady seemed to ennoble the older woman, and there was a new dignity 
and grace in her manner. 

“Pardon my rudeness,” she said. “I could not help it. You look 
kind and good. Do you engage in missionary work sometimes ?” 

“My father is a clergyman,” answered Mabel, “and I have always 
been with him until now. I have been allowed to help him in his 
ministrations among poor people.” 

“And you have found other woes than those of poverty? You 
have met with cases where soft words were more comforting than 
hard money?” 

“Yes,” said Mabel. “ Mere poverty is a minor evil. I have never 
known a case where want was not a consequence of folly or wrong- 
doing.” 

“ And you have been careful to say so to your pensioners?” con- 
tinued Mrs. Hamet, who seemed to hear Mabel’s low voice notwith- 
standing her infirmity. “Pardon me again, but I have supposed this 
was an important part of missionary work.” 

“T am afraid I have rather neglected that duty,” said Mabel. “I 
have usually found so much to pity, that I have overlooked much 
that might be condemned.” 

“Do you live at— at Halidon?” 

“Yes. Iam living there with this lady.” 

“Ts she related to you, if I may ask?” 

“oe No.” . 

“Do you know Mr. Radcliffe Merton?” said Mrs. Hamet, in a 
whisper-so sharp and fierce that Mabel was startled. She looked 
curiously at the eager eyes of her questioner without replying. 

“ Because he is pursuing you! Do you know that?” 

“T cannot tell,” answered Mabel. “Why should he pursue me? 
I never saw him until this very week.” 

“Beware of him, child! Avoid him! Better you were dead 
than— Ah! you are pale and red by turns. What ails you? Has 
this hound spoken to you?” 
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“T have had no conversation with this gentleman,” replied Mabel, 
speaking with quiet dignity. “He has done me a great service, and 
I have not even thanked him. He cannot wish to pursue me long, 
as he must think me both underbred and ungrateful. He has twice 
given me the opportunity to acknowledge my obligation, and I have 
twice refused to do it. All within three days.” 

“ Poor child!” said Mrs. Hamet, compassionately, as she resumed 
her goggles and bonnet. “Listen to the warning I give you. This 
Merton is a devil incarnate! Hear another word. I know a poor 
wretch to whom your ministrations would be helpful: will you help 
her if I point her out to you?” 

“Gladly. Where is she?” . 

“ Not very distant from Halidon. I will tell you hereafter. If you 
are rested, come look at the flowers. Bid your friend come also.” 

While James and Tim were waiting dubiously at the gate, the ladies 
disappeared within the conservatory. 

“ They’ve gone in,” observed Tim. “They must have known your 
deef woman.” 

“ Never seed her until this mornin’,” answered James. 

“ Miss Gram and her had a good talk under the trees yonder. She 
seemed to hear well enough too.” 

“ Miss Gram talked mostly by signs, I dessay,” said James. ‘ Deef 
people learn to hear with their eyes anyway. Here comes your 
gov ner.’ 

Tim walked out in the road as Mr. Merton drew near, and after a 
brief colloquy, climbed up to his perch, and the dog-cart bore the 
worthy couple on toward Merton. Through the glass walls of the 
conservatory six eyes watched the retreating vehicle. Two of them 
black and sparkling, looked kindly and eagerly at the stylish turnout. 
Two of them blue and pitiful, seemed to foresee some catastrophe at 
the end of the gay career of the driver. And two of them peering 
through green goggles, seemed to anticipate the catastrophe with 
grim satisfaction. 

The conservatory at Beechwood contained many rare plants, and it 
was evident that they had been carefully cultivated. Mrs. Hamet 
pointed out several varieties of exotics, the like of which she said 
could not be found elsewhere in England. Mabel listened with sur- 
prise to her enumeration of these botanical treasures, and the old 
woman replied to hr looks. 

“The care of this conservatory has been my only occupation,” she 
observed, “for many long years. The tenants that have lived here 
rather avoided this part of the house, and they were not allowed to 
disturb the plants. I suppose what remains of sanity I still retain I 
owe to the gentle influence of these flowers. They at least do not 
lie nor defraud.” 

“It pains me to bene you speak in this way,’ ” said Mabel, “and I 
wish I could comfort you by some means.’ 

“No doubt you can, child. And perhaps I can be of service to 
you also. Vous verrons.’ 

Heloise started. “ Ah, madame speaks French also,” she said, in 
that tongue. 
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Mrs. Hamet was confused. But after a moment’s hesitation she 
turned to Mabel again. 

“ Say to her that I know a few French phrases. I am trying to 
devise a plan. I cannot go to you, and you cannot come here to me ; 
but you can bring your friend out sometimes to walk, and I will meet 
you in the road. ‘There are many lovely lanes between this place and 
Merton, and I know them all. Will you come?” 

. Yes, ” answered Mabel, with some hesitation. “We can bring 
James also. I think Mr. Grippe would not consent otherwise.” 

“ Let it be so then. To-morrow, an hour before noon, I will walk 
down the road. If I meet you, well. If not, I can return to my 
flowers. And now it is time for you to go, as the new tenant may 
arrive at any time.” 

“Come, Heloise!” said Mabel, blushing ; “we are transgressing 
terribly. If Mr. Grippe knew all, he would lock us up within the 
walls of Halidon for the rest of the summer. Come!” 

“Bah!” said Heloise, irreverently. “We will manage Monsieur 
Grippe. I am going to have the house full of company before 
summer is ended. Aw revoir, madame!” 

Mrs. Hamet gathered a bouquet of her rarest flowers and gave it 
to Heloise. 

“You will tell Mr. Grippe you have been here, of course,” she said 
to Mabel. “Let mademoiselle show him the flowers and he will not 
scold.” 

When the girls passed through the gateway, Mrs. Hamet reéntered 
the conservatory, locking the door on the inside; and then pro- 
ceeding to the south end, she pushed aside a box containing a small 
lemon-tree which moved upon rollers. At the same time a part of 
the south wall opened, being moved by some machinery connected 
with the tree-box, and when she went through the opening, which was 
really a secret sliding door, she closed it behind her, and the lemon 
tree rolled back to its place. If any onlooker had seen this queer 
movement without knowing Mrs. Hamet’s part of the performance, 
he would certainly have concluded that Beechwood had a right to its 
uncanny reputation. 

Mrs. Hamet, however, very coolly walked round the south wing and 
entered her own apartment. 


CHAPTER XXII 
Tue Brack Guosts. 


Mr. Podd had been engaged during the day adorning the grounds 
of sundry ’ristocrats at Gloucester. At nightfall, receiving his wages, 
he fortified his inner man with a mutton-pie and two or three pots of 
beer. The “pipe or two” that he smoked afterwards settled his 
stomach and soothed his feelings, and he went from the chop-house 
to the rooms of a “ liberal club,” of which he was an honored member. 
At this cheerful gathering of kindred spirits he found more beer and 
more pipes, the soothing influence being the more needful because the 
speeches were rather inflammatory. The club demonstrated by sev- 
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eral deliverances that all forms of government were essentially tyran- 
nical, that religious restraints were of the nature of a swindle, that 
property was robbery (this was an accepted postulate), which was the 
more readily accepted as a corner-stone doctrine because the club, 
individually and collectively, did not hold property. The halls of this 
association were composed of a little back-room behind a pot-house, 
and the top of a water-butt which stood outside, near the solitary 
window of the apartment. The president occupied a stool on top 
of this butt, and the night being hot, his official position was to be 
envied. Mr. Podd sat on the window-sill, and the supplies of beer 
were brought in at irregular intervals by a pot-boy from the front 
room, this Ganymede being summoned by pounding the table with 
pewter-mugs. The discussions were rather desultory, and in the 
main were more or less personal. The frightful wrongs imposed on 
workingmen in withholding property from them, and requiring labor 
for wages, were only stated for the sake of bringing the wrong-doers 
prominently forward, and ventilating their individual atrocities. Mr. 
Grippe was discussed with amazing liberality in so far as the quan- 
tity of discussion was concerned, and very illiberally with respect to 
the quality. The ownership of Halidon was a more grievous offence 
than common, because it had been in the hands of the Trumpleys 
through successive generations. The money that paid for the estate 
had been wrung from numberless widows and orphans who had kept 
imaginary bank accounts with Browler Brothers, and there were not 
wanting dark hints that some of the speakers were among the afore- 
said orphans. This piece of contemporaneous history was peculiarly 
startling, as there was nothing in the appearance of the orators to in- 
dicate their previous affluence. Although Mr. Clinton was quite a 
newcomer, he came in for a share of the compliments. Some of the 
speakers had been bricklaying at Beechwood that day, and had seen 
such indications of wealth about the place as to put Mr. Clinton in 
the category of ’ristocrats. How a Yankee coming from a country 
where every man was better than every other in political and social 
status, could be a ’ristocrat, was the fons asinorum that broke up the 
meeting for the night. 

Before this catastrophe occurred Mr. Podd had enlightened the 
meeting by giving a succinct history of Mr. Trumpley Wailes. There 
was such a strange combination of evils about this youth that Mr. 
Podd was hardly equal to the task of enumerating them. It is to be 
feared that some noxious ingredient in the beer had somewhat muddled 
the orator’s mind, but he made up in‘vehemence of denunciation what 
he lacked in coherence of statement. The first count in his indictment 
related to the ’ristocracy of a man who was “naught better than a 
cadger” in the matter of worldly goods, and who yet persisted in 
going through life with his nose in the air. His connexion with the 
‘Trumpleys of Halidon was derided in forcible terms, inasmuch as Mr. 
Grippe really held the estates, and Wailes was hopelessly debarred 
from that inheritance even if he had any natural right to it. Ina 
discursive vein Mr. Podd then assaulted the right of primogeniture 
and the law of entail; and as neither of these enormities availed 
Wailes, the fact of his entering “trade” to better his condition was a 
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crowning proof of the inherent meanness of ’ristocracy. Because 
wage, as the fruit of labor, was the inalienable right of the working 
man, as contradistinguished from the gentleman ; and this right, like 
certain other inalienable rights, was constantly impaired in all priest- 
ridden and law-making countries. 

By way of peroration Mr. Podd broke his pipe into minute fragments, 
and crunching the ill-flavored remains under his boots, he stalked 
out of the meeting. He had to walk to Merton, and feeling a cheerful 
complacency in the retrospect of a well-spent day, he began his walk 
under the quiet heavens, not far from midnight. The route was 
rather longer by Halidon, so he took that road. The moon was in 
the last quarter, and was just appearing above the eastern horizon. 

Arrived at Beechwood, Mr. Podd sat down on the roadside to rest. 
The night was still, excepting the slight rustling of the beeches, and 
Mr. Podd distinctly heard the hall-clock announcing the midnight 
hour. Like everybody else in the neighborhood, the gardener had 
heard some vague stories concerning supernatural appearances about 
the old mansion, and although he was thoroughly skeptical on this 
and all kindred topics, he crawled down to the gates with some trepi- 
dation, and peered curiously into the shaded enclosure. The south 
wing and the eastern end of the conservatory were visible, flecked 
with stray beams of moonlight ; and while Mr. Podd was blinking 
drowsily through the gate, he clearly saw a dark figure pass from the 
clump of trees before him and disappear against the conservatory 
wall. It just seemed to melt away like mist before the sun! 

Pondering this strange event, he looked again intently at the clump 
of beeches, and sure enough there was a movement of some sort dis- 
cernible against the gray bark. A figure came up noiselessly to the 
trees, then passed apparently through them in the uncertain light, 
and approached the gate. Podd crouched lower and watched. ‘The 
figure approached nearer, now hidden by the bushes, and suddenly 
reappearing, it placed a foot on the lower cross-bar of the gate, a hand 
on the spear-head above. Both foot and hand were jet black, dis- 
tinctly seen in the moonlight. Then a black face'with shining eyeballs 
looked over the gate, and Mr. Podd scrambling to his feet, fled down 
the road with a prolonged snort of terror. Throwing one appalled 
glance back, he saw a second black countenance appear over the gate 
top facing the rising moon. ‘Two black heads, two rows of glistening 
teeth met his eyes, and as he spurned the dust of the highway, he 
heard a discordant yell that was a fiendish caricature of laughter in 
duetto. 

A mile below the gate he paused, thoroughly blown, and again 
squatting on the roadside, set himself resolutely to the task of un- 
ravelling the mystery. 

“ Black as the hinges!” he muttered. “I s’pose there must be a 
devil, and that was him! What did he come naggin’ at me for? I 
didn’t do nothink. There was two on’em! I swear I saw two, their 
eyeballs shining like fire! There couldn’t be no foolin’ about that! 
I have to go there to-morrow to take some plants. It will be daylight 
then, anyway.” 

The ghosts descended from their perch on the gate as the gardener 
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kicked up a dense cloud of dust in his flight, and as they walked 
back to the house they indulged in sundry fits of chuckling. They 
entered the kitchen, and while the pearly teeth glistened in the light 
of the lamp, they still shook and grunted in their uncouth merriment. 

“Tell you what it is, Phillis,” observed the male apparition, “dat 
fellow is gwine to run till mornin’! What de debble do you s’pose he 
was doin’ der?” 

“ Don’t know, Memnon,” answered the female ghost. “I spect we 
better tell Mars Clint.” 

* “Not to-night, Phillis woman,” said Memnon. “I spect he done 
gone to sleep.” 

“He say he gwine to sot up. He fuffin’ at his pipe up yonder. 
Smelt de smoke when we was comin’ in, I'll go out and see.” 

She went out under the balcony. There was a light in the room 
above. She waited and listened for some movement, and while she 
stood irresolute, she heard, floating around her, above her, the echo 
of strange laughter: 

“ Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

On the instant Mr. Clinton appeared on the balcony. 

“Hi! Mars Clint!” said Phillis, “was dat you a laffin’? You 
purty nigh skeart me out ob my shoes!” 

“Ts that you, Phillis?” answered Clinton. “What are you doing 
up and out at this unwholesome hour? Where is Agamemnon?” 

“Tn de kitchen, sar. We was goin’ to bed, but when we seed your 
light Memnon said we better wait awhile. We bin sottin’ out dar 
under de trees.” 

“Well?” 

“ Dat’s all, sar—only —” 

“Only what, Phillis?” 

“Here you, Memnon! Mars Clint callin’ fur you!” 

The Greek warrior came out upon the dewy grass. 

“ Mars Clint want to know what you done saw?” said Phillis. 

“He, he!” said Memnon, chuckling, “ you mean de fellow gallopin’ 
down de road? Well, sar, me and Phillis was out dar half asleep, 
and Phillis she seed a tall lady sottin’ on de bench round de trees.” 

“Tall lady!” 

“Yes, sar,” said Phillis, taking up the thread. “She got up and 
sailed along over de grass till she come to de end ob de house. 
Memnon follered her— he was barfooted.” 

“ And then?” said Clinton, as she paused. 

“ Den sar,” said Memnon, “ she jist went out like a candle. She 
went up to de clouds or into de ground, dunno which.” 

“What stuff are you talking, Memnon?” 

“ All true, Mars Clint. She was a rale ghos’.” 

“Pshaw! You were asleep.” 

“ Werry well den — what’s dat?” 

“ Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

It came from the room above where Mr. Clinton stood at the open 
window. 

“ Any body up der wid you, Mars Clint?” said Phillis in a subdued 
whisper. 

34 
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“T don’t see anybody, Phillis.” 

“ Mebbe you done gone to sleep, Mars Clint!” said Agamemnon 
spitefully. 

“ What did you see after your ghost disappeared ?” 

“Oh!” answered the African, “den I seed a fellow skrooched up 
at de gate. He was peepin’ in through de bars. I walked down and 
clumb up on de gate, and he run like de debble was arter him.” 

“ What was he like?” said Clinton. 

“ Po’ white trash, sar. Phillis seed him. What you think him like, 
Phillis?” 

“ Po’ white trash,” answered Phillis promptly. 

“Some drunken fellow from Gloucester, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Clinton. “There is the clock. One. Better go to bed, Phillis. Take 
your husband in and let him finish his dream.” 

“T s’pose you gwine to dream "bout dat laffin,” muttered Agamem- 
non, as he moved away. “Come in, Phillis. Ghosses don’t carry on 
foolishness arter one o’clock.” 

When the negroes reached the kitchen, Memnon trimmed the lamp, 
and seating himself, with a lordly air demanded of his better half 
some rational explanation of the unearthly laughter they had heard. 

“No use to ax me,” said Phillis. “I done hear it twice. Mebbe it 
is one of Mars Clint’s tricks.” 

“Don’t believe it,” said Memnon dogmatically ; “ Mars Clint was 
flustered hisself. Hi! who dat at de door?” 

“It is I,” said Mr. Clinton. “Go to bed. I am going to walk 
about here and smoke. I know that the laughter was—” 

“What, Mars Clint?” said the two breathlessly. 

“Some acoustic phenomenon, at present inexplicable. Go to bed, 
I say!” ; 

As the obedient negroes ascended to their dormitory, awe-stricken, 
Memnon whispered : 

“Goose-sticks flommery! O Vaginny! No sich varmints in ole 
Vaginny!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Morninc CALLS. 


A week after the events last recorded, Mr. Clinton appeared at 
Rose Cottage. He had driven down in a handsome pony-phaeton, 
glistening in newness. The week had been a busy one with him, and 
Beechwood showed the power of money well expended in its rapid 
transformations. All the habitable part of the house had been reno- 
vated arid furnished, the stables were brought into use and occupa- 
tion, and Mr. Clinton’s turnout was thoroughly discussed in Gloucester 
and on all the roads between Gloucester and Merton. Cards had 
been left at Beechwood by sundry county dignitaries. Squire Merton 
had ridden over, making a formal call, and engaging the American toa 
dinner in the next week. Mr. Grippe had stopped, and expressed the 
hope of seeing Mr. Clinton at his annual dinner, now nearly due. In 
addition to the credit from Corfu, Mr. Clinton had transferred a con- 
siderable sum from London to Browler Brothers’ bank, and somehow 
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the county magnates had found this out. The servants flitting about 
the house and grounds were visible from the road, and the ghosts had 
no chance to disport themselves in so thickly populated a locality. 
Mr. Podd had trimmed and transplanted, occupying several days, 
looking askance at Agamemnon (who seemed to be major-domo of 
the establishment), and cursing his own stupidity, not loudly but 
deeply, for running himself out of breath from so poor a‘counterfeit 
of Satan as the harmless African. 

Mrs. Wailes received her visitor very cordially. 

“IT come to ask a great favor of you, Madam,” he said. “ Will you 
honor me by dining at Beechwood to-morrow?” 

“T must ask my son,” she answered, with a little hesitation, “or, 
as it is always best to tell the exact truth, I must say that I shrink 
from revisiting Beechwood.” 

“Yes, Madam,” replied Clinton, “I expected some such answer, 
and therefore I came to prefer my request in person instead of 
sending a note. I have invited your son, who refers me to you. Ah, 
Madam! how happy are you both ; you in your son, he in his mother. 
I venture to press this invitation, however, hoping you will hear my 
reasons.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Clinton. It may be that my reluctance is not wise. 
I should be proof against painful souvenirs at my age.” 

“It is because of your former acquaintance with Beechwood that 
I am the more urgent, Madam.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Wailes, “if Trump does not object.” 

“ He bade me say it would give him pleasure, Madam, if the visit 
would be pleasant to you.” 

“It is only for a few hours,” replied Mrs. Wailes, smiling, “and I 
think I may accept —” 

“ Pardon me, Mrs. Wailes,” said Clinton earnestly, “but it is more 
than a few hours. I hope you will pass the night there. Forgive me 
if I am transgressing, and hear me out. I have seen sights and 
heard sounds at Beechwood that I cannot account for. I have 
weighty reasons impelling me to unravel the mystery.” 

“What have you seen?” 

“T have seen the form of a woman moving through the grounds, 
and — disappearing unaccountably.” 

“What have you heard?” 

“JT have heard laughter, distinctly, positively! It was in the 
chamber where I sat, in the air outside, apparently floating around 
me — everywhere!” 

“And were you frightened or awed?” 

“Neither,” answered Clinton, slowly. “I can hardly tell you my 
emotions. I am perplexed — that is all.” 

“And what do you wish me to do?” 

“Dine at Beechwood to-morrow —say at seven o’clock. Then I 
will dismiss the servants — say at eleven — and you and Wailes shall 
retire. But before midnight you will rejoin me in my room, and we 
three will watch.” 

“It is a pleasant prospect!” said Mrs. Wailes, shivering. 

“TIT am ashamed of myself for proposing it, and withdraw the 
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request,” said Clinton. “Let us say no more about it. I think I can 
ferret it out in time. And, Mrs. Wailes,” he continued cheerfully, “I 
will not press the dinner invitation either. ‘ It was only a sentiment 
after all.” 

“A sentiment?” 

“Yes, Ma'am. You have been so kind to me that I said to myself, 
Mrs. Wailes shall have the first entertainment that Beechwood offers. 
I had some foolish idea or notion that it would be lucky to have you 
first.” There was a little tremor in his voice as he said this. “ You 
see, I have led so independent a life, that I have made me no friend- 
ships ; and I thought in my selfishness that you and Wailes might 
somehow come to take the places of those who died before I knew 
them. It is horribly ill-bred to annoy you thus, for I see you are 
annoyed. I am truly sorry.” 

“T will come,” said Mrs. Wailes, composedly ; “and I will take 
breakfast with you, the next morning. There.” 

“ And you will allow me to send for you, will you not?” 

“Yes. I have no carriage. My visits are usually made within 
walking distances.” 

“Good people like you get to heaven by acts of this sort, Madam. 
Pure charity, pure beneficence, with self-denial.” 

“Poor boy!” said Mrs. Wailes. ‘“ Heaven is not obtained in that 
way. I shall preach to you while we wait to-morrow night.” 

“And I shall listen devoutly, and I promise to believe all your 
preaching. This is more than I have ever done before.” 

“Where are you going?” said Mrs. Wailes, as Clinton rose. 

“To Merton Park. I owe a visit to the good Squire.” 

“You are unfortunate, Mr. Radcliffe ; the young squire went to 
London this morning. You will miss him.” 

“Indeed!” replied Clinton, as he descended the steps of the 
' porch. “That is a misfortune! But your candor is contagious, Mrs, 
Wailes ; and I will tell you the exact truth. I saw the young squire 
depart by the train, and I decided to take advantage of his absence 
and make my visit.” 

“Then you do not wish to meet him?” 

“Not at present. Hereafter I hope to have that pleasure. I am 
not quite ready. Good morning, Madam.” 

As the ponies trotted briskly up the lane, Mr. Clinton soliloquised. 

“Yonder cottage is the Castle of Truth. I did not need tell Mrs. 
Wailes that I avoided this Merton. She will fancy that I am court- 
ing Miss Sybil! Why not! 

“ How promptly Mrs. Wailes detected my antipathy! If she does 
not repel my confidence, I shall tell her about it. And she will tell 
Trump ; and Trump will put me through a catechism! He remem- 
bers our German life. 

“No matter. I shall tell her anyhow. She is a dear old lady. I 
can tell her the story without mentioning names. Perhaps she will 
not suspect the true actors. 

“Time enough to meet the exigency when it comes.” 

And with this juvenile conclusion he entered the grounds of Mer- 
ton Park. 
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The Squire and Miss Merton had driven into the village. Miss 
Sybil was at home. She appeared immediately. Thought the ponies 
wete lovely. Were they quite manageable? Would be delighted 
to get her hat and drive into the village to meet her father and 
sister, if Mr. Clinton would return with them to luncheon. Papa 
was speaking of him this morning, and would be glad to see him. 
Might she drive? Radcliffe had gone to Londgn. Would be absent 


_ two weeks. How unlucky! Aunt Merton had sent for him. What 


a beautiful phaeton ! 

While all this monologue progressed, Clinton was making up his 
mind. He had seen Miss Sybil once or twice, and found that he ad- 
mired her more and more. He had heard that she was destined for 
Radcliffe, and he longed to disappoint him. He was horror-stricken 
at the thought of wasting such sweetness upon the arid desert of his 
selfishness. Decidedly, he would use all his efforts to supplant young 
Merton, and he would allow himself to fall in love with this gentle lady 
on the spot. 

“You drive so well, Miss Merton,” he said, “that I am tempted to 
ask a great favor of you. I am training the ponies. May I come 
down here occasionally and get your aid?” 

“Oh, you are making fun of me!” 

“Far from it! I am entirely serious. You handle the ribbons so 
much better than I do, that I am gaining knowledge of the art while 
I watch you. I am a horseman, tolerably expert, but I have not 
driven a dozen times in all my life.” . 

This was said so simply that his companion was satisfied that he 
was sincere. 

“T must ask Papa,” she answered, blushing slightly. 

“T will ask him this very day, unless you forbid me. You do not 
answer. Allow me, once for all, to explain mattérs. You know 
I am an American, and it is quite probable that I continually trans- 
gress some English rules of propriety. But believe me, I am most 
eager to avoid offence, and you will do me a genuine kindness if you 
will give me a hint when I blunder into wrong expressions or actions.” 

“T am sure you are making fun now, Mr. Clinton,” replied Sybil. 
“T have never known you to transgress any rules. You have some 
peculiarities of speech—” 

“Pray criticise them, now and always,” he said eagerly. ‘You 
don’t mean that I have a nasal twang?” 

“No. What is the name of your native State?” 

“New York.” 

“ Ah, that is a city. I mean the province or State, or whatever you 
call it.” 

“ New York State is about as large as England. New York city 
is not so large as London.” 

“Indeed! I thought you were from another State.” 

“You mean Virginia?” 

“Yes. Well, you call it ‘ Phaginny.’” 

“Do I?” said Clinton, astonished. 

“Certainly you do. Phaginny! ‘Now take that for your first 
lesson, and learn to say ‘Virginia.’ I will give you some other words 
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hereafter. There is the carriage coming. Papa does not see any- 
thing but your horses.” 

When the vehicles met in the road, the Squire descended from his 
carriage, and with a nod to Clinton, proceeded to investigate the 
ponies. He opened their mouths and scrutinised their teeth with 
great care. Their dental endowments being found in order, he took 
up their feet, where $e found cause of complaint. 

“That brute of a smith has pared down their hoofs,” he said. 
“You must go down to the village and have them shod next time, 
Clinton. They had beautiful colts’ feet — beautiful — both babies. 
How do they drive?” 

“You must ask Miss Sybil, sir,” answered Clinton ; “she is in- 
instructing me in the art.” 

“Don’t you know how to drive? Here, Baby, change places with 
me. I will give Mr. Clinton a lesson.” 

It is certain that Mr. Clinton very strongly objected to this 
change of instructors, but the Squire’s tones were imperative. While 
he tried to think of the best form of expostulation, Mr. Merton 
whisked his daughter out of the phaeton and escorted her politely to 
his vacated seat in the family coach. She saw her pupil’s discon- 
certed expression, and out of pure charity she threw him a smile and 
a consolatory word. 

“ Never mind, Mr. Clinton, we will ‘resume our studies,’ as Madame 
Finish used to say, some other time.” 

“Many thanks. I shall not heed the Squire’s instructions, unless 
they accord with yours. Will you get in, sir?” 

“Yes. Move over, please. I must have your seat. What do you 
call the off filly?” 

“ Phaginny,” said Clinton. Sybil held up a warning finger. 

“ And the other?” 

“Baby.” He glanced furtively at Sybil, and added, “ She is a pet, 
sir.” 

“All right. She should be on the off side, though. We will 
change them when we get home. Now drive on, John. We will just 
drive to the brook, girls, and overtake you before you get home. 
G’long!” 

When Mr. Clinton drove back to Beechwood that glowing after- 
noon, he had the enjoyment of recalling several odd bits of pleasant 
chat with Sybil, at luncheon, alternating this mental exercise with 
perplexed cogitations upon a parting remark of Miss Merton, who 
startled him by saying that he “strongly resembled the Patriarch 
Jacob ”’— and contrary to her usual habit, she refused to enumerate 
the points of resemblance. 
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JULES JANIN. 





N Jules Janin, the bizarre old French critic, who is just dead, 
France loses the “ King of the feuilleton,” and one of her most 
notable and original writers. M. About and others fail to do him 
justice, we think, and the London Asheneum speaks of him in 
slighting terms ; but all Paris, and France too, found in his feuilletons 
something which they did not find elsewhere. He was valued as 
highly in all the capitals of Europe. As to his estimation in this 
country, it would seem to be not very flattering. He is regarded, we 
believe, as “only a newspaper writer ”— epigrammatic, it may be, but 
after all a mere fersificur and snapper-up of unconsidered trifles: an 
embodiment in style of vanity and affectation ; a man seldom if ever 
natural, never dignified ; a mere recorder in his weekly feuilletons of 
literary gossip, the on-dits of the coudisses and the echoes of the clubs 
and boulevards, of which he made a highly-seasoned compound, 
agreeable perhaps to read, but worthless save for the amusement of 
the moment. Such is the estimate of Janin with those who do not 
read him ; and as he is seldom translated, those who do not read him 
in his own original words rarely read him at all. He delighted 
France and Europe for fifty years nearly, and we look upon him as 
at best a clever paragraphist ! 

He was much more than this, and in France ranks facile princeps in 
his field of writing. The old and popular Yournal of Debates almost 
depended on his Monday article. And the fact is easily accounted 
for. Whatever was worth knowing, talking about, speculating upon, 
praising, assailing, approving, disapproving, in Parisian life, was 
embodied here in sparkling and epigrammatic paragraphs — fanciful, 
odd, fantastic sometimes, but almost always fresh, new, full of point, 
blazing with esprit; and the loss now of this weekly stimulant, mingled 
wisely by the hand of the old master, is the loss of a unique flavor, 
long familiar and esteemed —a something which no other littérateur 
of the epoch has the art to infuse into his work. The writing of 
Janin was the paté de foie gras of literature. He is dead, and the 
delicacy goes with him. Others are justly popular for grace and wit 
and verve; Janin had all these, and more. Passing away at seventy, 
the victim of gout, with his mind in full vigor to the very last, he 
leaves his mantle to nobody. 

In this paper the writer designs rather a little desultory gossip on 
Janin than a deliberate critical estimate of him as a writer, or 
biography of him asa man. His life was uneventful. He was born 
in 1804 at Saint-Etienne, in the department of the Loire ; and some 
influence from that memorial region, full of the dolce far niente, seems 
to have entered into his blood. It is the old wonderful land of the 
Abbey of Fontevrault, of Rabelais, of Chinon ; a slumbrous domain 
where Montaigne would have had his chateau if he could, instead of 
in Perigord ; a land of historic memories, traditions, great names and 
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romance — Blois, Amboise, Tours, St. Aignan, Luynes, Chatelheraut 
—full of a mysterious attraction, which Janin seems to have appre- 
ciated. The poverty of his family induced them to design the boy 
for trade ; but trade did not suit him in the least, and at nineteen he 
went to Paris, with a few francs only in his pocket, to make his living 
by his pen. The struggle began on the threshold; it was with 
Janin a question of food. He wrote a criticism on some contempo- 
rary verse, and taking it to the office of the Gazette of France, offered 
it for sale. “Have you written for the papers before?” asked the 
editor. “No, Monsieur,” was the reply. The MS. was politely 
handed back to him, he was bowed out; and going to office after 
office, he met with the same reception. He was unknown, therefore 
he was nobody; and he went to a restaurant to consume his last 
francs. ‘Then starvation would stare him in the face. 

At the last moment the tide turned. A middle-aged gentleman 
sat opposite to Janin at the restaurant table, and conversation ensued. 
Janin was poor, friendless, and unreserved. He told his story to the 
unknown gentleman, and exhibited his oft-rejected MS. The stranger 
read it, drew forth a pencil and scrap of paper, and said: “ It is re- 
markably good. Let me give you a few lines to M. Bertin of the 
Fournal of Debates. 1am sure he will take it.” He will “‘¢ake it /” 
the first MS. of Jules Janin! It would probably sell to-day in Paris 
for ten thousand francs, and the author received ten dollars for it. 

The stranger was the Abbé Rabbe of well-known history, and the 
note to Bertin was the young author’s entering-wedge. Bertin read 
his MS., accepted it for publication, paying the writer fifty francs, and 
commissioned him to report a trial for murder. Janin wrote the 
report. M. Bertin’s experienced eye saw a valuable associate in the 
country youth. He was appointed on the staff of the great journal 
as a sort of miscellaneous writer, and in another year was the 
theatrical critic, which in France means much, for the first article in 
the morning paper that is read in Paris is the theatrical criticism. 
Janin saw that his way was now clear. He took no one for his 
model —that enormous merit in a writer —struck out like an able 
swimmer, confident in himself, breasted the surge of Parisian life, 
and, in a word, invented the feuilleton, of which Heine said he was 
“the King.” From the moment when Janin introduced this species 
of writing it became immensely popular ; as much so as it is to-day, 
when it seems indispensable to the existence of the Parisians. Janin 
had discovered the literary want of his epoch —the causerie to be 
read at breakfast with the café au /ait—and thenceforth his fortune 
was made. Fame and fortune both came quickly, and remained with 
him. The poor youth had become a power in letters, and the 
publishers hastened to pour gold into his lap. The stream did not 
cease, and when he died, Janin was wealthy without speculation, 
trade or stock-gambling, from the honest labor of his pen. He 
reigned almost without a competitor in the species of causerie he had 
invented ; neither Sainte-Beuve, Gautier, Pontmartin, Karr, nor Dumas 
ever rivalled him in the estimation of the “ general reader.” 

Janin’s life was nearly without incident. He married, and was 
justly charged with extreme bad taste in making his wedding the 
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subject of a feuilleton. He tranquilly pursued his literary career, 
writing for the Yournal des Débats, the Revue des Deux Mondes, the 
Independance Belge, and other papers and periodicals, and wrote some 
novels — Zhe Nun of Toulouse, A Dead Ass and a Guillotined Woman, 
and others which added little to his reputation. Other volumes of 
his were the History of France, The Book, and just before his death 
Versailles and Paris a Hundred Years Ago, which we have not seen. 
It is said to exhibit his best powers as a painter of character and 
manners. His fame will rest upon his feuilletons, which are collected 
—§in part at least, and much condensed —in his History of Dramatic 
Literature, an excellent book, which presents a panorama of literary 
and theatrical events, books, plays, authors, and actors, from 1830 
nearly to the present time. In these volumes appear in their full 
force his verve, wit, entrain, humor, enthusiasm, dizarrerie, pathos, and 
keen insight into all the mechanism of the complex society of Paris. 
The hand that touches all this multitude of subjects is light, firm, and 
unfailing, tracing the shadows of thought as clearly as the large out- 
line. You may see that the writer believes in himself and trusts to 
his own genius, following where it leads him, and obedient always to 
his fantasy. It is a cordial, odd, generous nature, laughing, admiring, 
glowing with enthusiasm, touching the source of tears sometimes, 
nearly always delighting the reader. Janin’s nature was kind, hearty 
and friendly, especially to those who from youth or poverty needed 
friends. This praise remains his due, and accompanies his literary 
fame, completing his portrait. 

It is pleasant to notice in contemporary French literature the affec- 
tion with which the fat and good-natured old feuilletonist was regarded 
by his comrades of the pen. He aroused few such enmities as ac- 
companied Sainte-Beuve and others. He was little of a politician ; 
not envious or “severe” in his criticisms ; or if this antagonistic spirit 
characterised him in the earlier years of his career, his writings as 
he went on in life gradually lost that tint, and were mellow, kindly, 
even enthusiastic in commendation of the new book or the new play 
which was dissected by his ever-moving pen. The elder Dumas tells 
us of the “good there is in this fat and witty child ;” and Pontmartin, 
a writer prone to severity, had always a good word for the old essayist. 
Pontmartin loses no opportunity to commend the wit, the readiness, 
. and the indefatigable verve of Janin. “I respect, I admire, in litera- 
ture,” says this eminent critic, “those who pass fifteen years in pre- 
paring a volume, fifteen more in writing it, and fifteen more in enjoying 
its success ; but shall we not feel pity for those indefatigable spirits, 
always ready at rejoinder, gifted with that faculty of vibration which 
responds to every incident of public life, to every episode of literary 
life, by a page, a line, a word —the page true, the line piquant, the 
word just? If they have, besides, that love of their art, that taste for 
the beautiful, that sentiment of the good, which are the horror and 
torment of veritable authors ; if often they succeed at the first attempt 
far better than many others after twenty alterations and erasures ; if 
finally, by the date of their debits, the character of their attempts, by 
the ideas which they excite, by the souvenirs which they recall, these 
Spirits attach themselves to a unique era of modern art, to a moment 
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which was ours, which was radiant with our own hopes and palpitated 
with our own youth — how shall we refuse them a place, even a grand 
place, in our affections and sympathies? For myself I have not the 
courage for that — above all, in reference to M. Jules Janin.” 

The critic then proceeds to speak of Janin’s débft as an author, 
and the picture drawn by a few-strokes of the pen, of the famous 
renaissance of French literature in 1830, under the auspices of the 
Romantic school, when Janin appeared, is full of grace and feeling. 
“Yes,” says M. de Pontmartin, “that was the good time. We were 
just out of college. The storm of 1830 had not yet burst forth ; it 
muttered in the distance, shook in the presentiments and. the anxieties 
of the wise and experienced ; but for us, happy scholars of those happy 
years, these vague mutterings mingled with the harmonies of the 
dawn, with the sweet emotions of the age when every illusion is an 
enthusiasm, every opinion a faith, and every song a poem! At that 
epoch every one set about-inventing something, a drama or a romance, 
a chronicle or a dialogue, an elegy or an ode, a picture or a statue, a 
religion or an orthography. And then, for this phase of general 
renewal and vernal bloom, expanding under the sweet influences of a 
régime admirably favorable to the development of thought, there was 
wanted — what? A historian? ‘That was too serious. A critic? 
That was too grave. There was wanted some one who would write 
from day to day the bulletins and memoirs of the time — memoirs brisk, 
lively, animated, reflecting every-day life in an original manner, giving 
back in sparks the radiance of all these auroras. It was necessary 
above all that this work, reflecting new things, should be new like the 
rest — that it should resemble nothing which had preceded it..... 
I still remember — charming memory of my sixteenth year! —the im- 
pression produced upon me by the first feuilleton of M. Jules Janin. 
It was in a walk of the Luxembourg garden, and at the fourth line we 
recognised a new hand ; then a cry of joy burst forth at the tenth line, 
from our little group of ‘rhetoricians, ashamed of writing good college 
exercises and hastening to forget their Latin. The feuilleton of 1830 
was discovered, and it must have had abundant life in it, since after a 
quarter of a century, after so many other revolutions, literary, political, 
poetical, social, democratic and imperial, it is still— never doubt that 
— the feuilleton of to-day. 

“And during all this time,” continues M. Pontmartin, whose , 
eloquent pages we delight to reproduce in English, “ M. Jules Janin 
has not been once unfaithful to his task. He has done more than 
create a feuilleton ; he has created a day — Monday — that Monday 
which was twenty years afterwards to bring good fortune to another 
pen, more weighty perhaps, but less animated than his own.* . . 

It was in September, 1830, that this dramatic and literary royalty, 
which still endures, began ; and since that time there has never been 
a play, a book, a work of art, an actor, a great man, an event, a 
success, a misfortune, a fashion, an absurdity, a caprice, an illustrious ° 
death, which has not been reflected in these rapid pages, stenographed 
by a hand which nothing wearies, under the dictation of each day. 
See rather in his pages the three days of 1830, the water-spout of 








*The reference is to Sainte-Beuve. 
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lawyers, the days following the victory, the first excesses of the 
drama, the trial of the Ministers, the riots of December, the sack of 
Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, the cholera, Paganini, the Abby Chatel, 
young France, the Saint-Simoniens, the duels, the suicides, the young 
poets resorting to asphyxia from being hissed by a pit in the suburbs, 
all the emotions, the astonishments, the fétes, the shames, the terrors 
of this sinister and troubled year —all are here. . . . And compare 
his History of Dramatic Literature with the Memoirs of M. Alexander 
Dumas, which touch upon the same recollections and personages. 
What a difference! In the one case a man so full of himself that 
nothing seems to take place but by his permission ; who has done 
everything, invented everything, discovered everything, and whose 
history absorbs itself in his own noisy and blustering individuality. 
In the other, case an intervention delicate and discreet, where the 
historian makes himself only just sufficiently prominent to give the 
events which he relates the warmth and life of his own personal 
impressions. In the case of the first writer, such a persistence in old 
prejudices and hatreds that the book published to-day seems to date 
twenty years back ; in the case of the other writer, so loyal a return 
to the truth, to equity, to indulgence, that the book written twenty 
years ago seems to date from to-day. M. Dumas, in a word, has 
learned nothing and forgotten everything; M. Janin has forgotten 
nothing and learned everything.” 

It would be difficult to accord higher praise to the author of a work 
which deals with the prominent personages and events of a quarter 
of a century, from the point of view of a contemporary. Janin was 
intimately connected with all that he relates, and the statement of M. 
de Pontmartin is just —that he draws the picture of the epoch and 
its personages without blackening a single adversary. On the con- 
trary, he indulges often in what may appear to Transatlantic readers 
an exaggerated enthusiasm for his brethren of the pen in general. 
Hugo is “colossal,” Dumas is “the most astonishing literary organi- 
sation,” and other authors are commended as warmly. Of this 
liberal and cordial recognition by M. Janin of the genius of the 
writers of his epoch there is no doubt whatever ; and it has impressed 
us as a very serious piece of injustice to him to charge him with 
inordinate self-appreciation and jealousy of others. To us at least 
no man seems ever to have been less jealous or envious ; and his 
“ self-assertion”” was a comic sort of trait which offended nobody, 
unless it may have been a writer in a Northern magazine, who found 
it offensive, and wrote that Janin never passed a mirror without 
taking off his hat to salute himsef/ In his writings it is his com- 
rades of the pen he salutes ; and he certainly had a boyish enthu- 
siasm for certain contemporaries, which he expressed without stint. 
A good example is his full-length portrait of Dumas the elder, who 
often “raised the laugh” on Janin; and we shall make an extract 
from the pages dealing with the old romance-writer, to show the good 
feeling of the critic. In making this extract we feel that we are 
presenting the reader with something much more attractive than our 
own comments, and affording him an opportunity of forming his own 
opinion of M. Janin’s style —a style bizarre, sparkling, original, with 
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the queerest turns of phrase, often inverted, and unlike any other with 
which we are acquainted. This eccentric style was indeed made a 
reproach to him on more than one occasjon. He was charged with 
“caressing his phrases,” seeking for out-of-the-way turns of expres- 
sion, and looking rather to manner than to matter. The charge seems 
just. At times the mould of phrase appears strained and to aim at 
oddity rather than clearness and directness, the foundations of all 
durable writing. But the thought is always there. The writer, you 
may see, has something to say, and when this something is eminently 
worth saying, we must leave it to the author to choose how he will 
say it, the reader always being free to shut the book if it wearies him. 
The passage we shall quote is from the History of Dramatic Literature, 
and refers, as we have said, to Janin’s friend and old associate in 
letters, Alexander Dumas the elder. The relations of the two authors 
were most kindly. Each recognised in the other a master in his fie!d 
of writing — Dumas was the great dramatist, Janin the great essayist. 
Sometimes they exchanged sword-thrusts, and Dumas in one of his 
causeries defies the famous critic and amuses the public at his expense. 
This is the reply of the old feuilletonist :— 

“As much as and more than any poet of the new generation,” 
writes M. Janin, “Alexander Dumas was sent into the world to hold 
the crowd attentive. He had the instinct of the drama; he had all 
its passions even to delirium; he knew how to speak a certain 
language in dialogue and interjections, vehement and clear, which 
suited these compositions, so easy, so furious, interesting often, 
sometimes terrible. Add to these rare merits, audacity and energy 
and action, and the thousand rumors of every sort which kept the 
public attentive ; add the spirit which was in this man, resembling 
quicksilver in mass, in lump, irresistible. Sometimes he had grace, 
he had smiles, he had tears. An inventor, he knew how to profit 
by all that fell under his subtle hand ; he knew how to borrow, how 
to seize. His first work, Henry Z/Z, was filled with imitations which 
he knew how to render original. To sum up all in a single word, 
this man was made for success; he was success itself ; he was the 
hero of whom it is said in the Ars Poetica — 


“*Under his fortunate hand the copper turns into gold.’ 


“What enthusiasm, what ardor! What energy and what will! Always 
ready and never weary. He is over six feet in height, active of body, 
with an iron constitution. He writes as he speaks, and never a 
moment of trouble or hesitation or anything arrests him. He goes 
straight on over hedge and ditch, always advancing towards his 
goal, from which nothing can divert him, attentive only to what is 
passing in his romance or drama. He sees his characters, he knows 
them, he loves them, he hears them come, he makes them act, he 
make them speak, he animates them, he pushes them, he kills them, 
he resuscitates them at his will, according to his caprice ; he is the 
absolute master in this imperishable world of his creation. . .. . It 
is thus that he will never exactly know his real literary value, to what 
height he might have elevated himself by meditation, by self-criti- 
cism ; and if from time to time this brain, or let us say this furnace, 
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had reposed in a sweet and tranquil idleness. He has never had 
repose, and will never have. For this incredible writer even travel 
becomes a new fatigue. He does not travel, he narrates ; he writes, 
he composes, he produces on his journeys ; and the Andalusian inns 
where the guitars are tinkling, and the Alpine glaciers from which 
the torrents fall, the strand where the Mediterranean expires on 
flowery banks, Florence and its marvels, and the fétes of kings in 
palaces brilliant with a thousand lights —what shall I say? — beautiful 
women jealous of the salute of this fairy with the golden wand — 
nothing for a single day prevents this man from obeying the dragon 
bearing him off, and all at once he is at his work. Later, when it is 
placed at the summit of this pyramid of books and dramas, you may 
contest this renown; you may reproach this improvisatore without 
example or equal with having a thousand times produced too much ; 
you may call him to account for many parts of his work where his 
habitual negligence is pushed beyond all limits ; but after all is said, 
you must recognise in M. Alexander Dumas the most astonishing 
literary organisation which has ever held its place and made its mark 
in the memories and the gratitude of the nation of idlers, fortunate 
people, careless people, lovers and newsmongers of this world below. 
The idle world owes him its finest hours of far niente and repose. 
He has amused as much as anybody, and more than anybody ; he has 
been the joy and pleasure of his generation. He has had the crowd 
on his side. It has followed him from his dramas to his books, and 
from his books to his dramas ; it has applauded all his daring ; it has 
approved all his innovations ; it has wept with his tears ; it has been 
pleased with his laughter: it has pardoned him all the eccentricities 
of a vanity which had so much right to be proud; it has loved him 
because he was prodigal anu superb, and content with little for 
himself. As to the reproach that has been often made that he was 
not the only one attached to the triumphal chariot bearing Alexander 
Dumas and his fortunes, a single word will answer that. Wait until 
his co-laborers have made alone a book comparable to Zhe Count 
of Monte Cristo, a drama approaching Antony or Christine at Fon- 
tainebleau ; then indeed you may recognise and proclaim in this work 
a necessary collaboration. Otherwise you must recognise in all these 
spoils the lion’s paw which takes what it wills and finishes by mono- 
polising the whole prey. For my part I do not believe in literary 
collaboration, and cannot believe in it unless you show me two minds 
perfectly identical which unite in the development of the same idea. 
By what right do you call me your co-laborer if I am more alert, more 
skilful, and more eloquent than you are ; if I furnish the passion, the 
idea, the style, the elegance, the poetry, the prose, the matter and the 
manner —all, absolutely all? Yes, 1 acknowledge that one day you 
brought me, from idleness or impotence, from modesty or stupidity, 
the ten-millionth part of a drama, a romance, a comedy —the phantom 
of an idea. Yes, 1 agree — you fancied that there was, buried in this 
darkness, some work or other, and you said ‘Search amid these 
brambles, this undergrowth, amid these ruins ;’ and I have searched, 
and found! Iam the bloodhound that started the game, I am the 
hunter that killed it. When it is killed I have seasoned it with in- 
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gredients which belong to me alone. And, after all, you wish to call 
me your equal, your associate, your co-laborer. No indeed! You 
are too fortunate if I send you an invitation, when the entertainment 
is prepared, to take your seat at the end of my table, and —that is all 
you are entitled to! . . . The romances of M. Alexander Dumas !— 
ah! the romances of Dumas! If he were to tell me himself that he 
never wrote a single line of them I would not believe him. On the 
contrary, at each page, at each line, at each word you recognise this 
puissant individuality, this sword-thrust, this pen-thrust added to the 
blow of the paw, this ardent swagger which nothing arrests, this 
enthusiasm which burns and dazzles, and dies away only to be 
speedily renewed. Flame of a conflagration, flame of punch, will- 
o’-the-wisp of the Pontine marshes, burst of noisy passions lit by 
all inventions possible and impossible, but finally, really, always the 
true and fiery flame of Alexander Dumas! And then, when we are 
in the full flood of light, shall we say ‘ Many thanks!’ to the good 
woman who amuses herself by emptying the oil of her little hand-lamp 
into this torrent of burning gas? . . , Alexander Dumas is a paradox, 
an abyss, a pygmy, a giant, now in the sky, then beneath the possible. 
His dramas are one-half granite and one-half sand; a shred of 
drugget attached to the purple ; made up of impossible dreams, of 
truths and fictions. From the moment when he seized the pen at 
seventeen this indefatigable man has not quitted it; between his 
thought and his style he has found no other interval than the narrow 
space which separates the pen from the inkstand. Behold all his 
meditation, all his leisure! He writes when he is sad and when he is 
gay, when he is well and when he is sick ; he writes night and day, 
on foot and on horseback he writes; he writes everywhere; in 
taverns, on the highway, in his carriage, on steamboats, on the 
borders of the forest he writes. He wrote yesterday, he writes 
to-day, he will write to-morrow. And for the accomplishment of this 
enormous task, to which he has with so much maladroitness con- 
demned himself, all things serve him—virtue and crime and vice, 
lace and rags, the headsman on his scaffold, the priest in his par- 
sonage, the robber in his cavern, the beggar on his path, the pretty 
maid who passes in the spring-time and disappears, lost in the sun- 
shine. If he stops, he stops because the narrative suffocates him ; if 
he goes on, he does so because the narrative pushes him. He obeys 
his narrative:as one obeys the muse, and sometimes he carries it on, 
and sometimes it carries im on. Thus his youth and his life and 
his riper age have passed in obedience to his thirst for narration — 
that ogre which has devoured so many beautiful geniuses. Stories! 
and stories! and stories! Listen to the voice which resounds in his 
ears as in the middle of the celebrated period, the voice of Bossuet, 
which says ‘ March!’” 

This criticism, if it may be called such, of the old romancer ‘is 
bitter-sweet here and there ; but, by way of completing Janin’s por- 
trait, read his monogram, “ Alexandre Dumas, Mars 1871,” * after his 





*Avcrxanpre Dumas, Mars 1871. Portrait a L’Eau-fort par Fleming. Paris Librairie des 
Bibliophiles, MDCCCLXXI, Lire & 500 exemplaires sur papier verge. A little volume from the 
press of 1), Jouaust,; such as the printers of New York and Boston seem unable to produce either in 
Paper, press-work, or general appearance, 
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friend’s dzath. It is altogether warm, loving, and enthusiastic, as a 
brief extract will show. 

“The muses make you look for them, but Mnemosyne is the only 
one you find. These pages you are going to read were dictated in 
profound retirement, in the first moments of a natural grief. France 
was divided at the moment into dishonored parcels ; each part be- 
longed to a German corps d@’armée, and it was a crime in the van- 
quished to stretch out the hand to his neighbor across the cannon 
and the guns of Prussia. We were a prey to every rumor. One day 
it was reported we had gained the greatest battles, another day that 
we had lost our last defenders. To-day they assassinated King Wil- 
liam, and to-morrow Marshal MacMahon ; and then came suddenly 
the announcement of the death of Alexander Dumas. We were 
weary of believing, and this blunt announcement added to our in- 
credulity. How!— Alexander Dumas dead !—dead so suddenly, at 
this deplorable moment, without waiting for his friends and admirers 
to assemble and pay homage for the last time to this real genius, to 
this talent so rare and charming! We owed this courageous writer 
all the fétes of death. No decorations were sufficiently splendid, and 
no multitude was great enough around this mighty coffin. ..... 
But, ever repeated by those miserable sheets, the sadnesses grew and 
grew ; and finally we finished by believing it, recalling, as a powerless 
consolation, all the labor of this long career. Dumas was the great 
amuser of our age ; he lived among us, of our life ; you met him every- 
where, in all the paths of literature ; he had his part, this immense, 
insensate dreamer, in all our histories! ... We will not permit 
you to descend into the depths of the tomb, illustrious and charming 
writer, you who were so long the admiration of Europe and the daz- 
zling glory of France —charming spirit, indefatigable in the art of 
enchanting the multitude and holding the crowd attentive to the pas- 
sions of the writer. And now, after so many tumults and tempests, 
so many labors mounting to the stars, look how you disappear in the 
darkest hour from a land that is enslaved and mute at your name. 
Farewell then, Alexander Dumas, marvellous invenior, ingenious 
master of the drama and the romance, skilled equally to show us com- 
mon things, and tragedy the most moving. .... Good heavens! 
Is it possible? Shall we never see again this hero of invention, our 
hope, our pride, our friend? We never thought it possible for him to 
die, and suddenly comes death! He disappeared in the darkest 
moment of our history — this great revolutionnaire, surrounded by the 
sympathetic praise and admiration of the world. Invasion marches 
with this mighty coffin ; the Prussian soldier takes the place of the 
academies and the writers of France at his obsequies. He goes, this 
glorious one, lost in the crowd of death. We shall never again see in 
this our day this charming mass of generous passions, of innocent 
vanities, of unequalled inventions, of graceful stories, of dramas with- 
out limit. We shall never more encounter this friend, this poet, this 
chevalier. He is dead without a struggle ; the light goes out with a 
smile. Afollo and Diana slew him with soft arrows, Homer says, 
when speaking of the hero of the //éad. ‘ And, last, dear Parmeno, 
you must agree that he who sees the sunlight and the ocean shining 
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on his death-bed has no more to ask of earth, and may then disappear, 
thanking the gods.’” 

These passages from Janin will exhibit his generous temper- 
ament—prone to enthusiasm and impulsive emotion—and_ his 
peculiar style also—a style spasmodic it may be sometimes in the 
mould of phrase, but nearly always earnest, pregnant, and if odd, still 
marked by a striking and puissant originality. To be new is so un- 
common: let us try and pardon it. Many makers of books labor 
all through a lifetime and never can approach this bizarre “ affecta- 
tion,” as some call it, which stirs the pulse. Odd the style may be, 
but there is everywhere in these writings the nicest choice of words, 
the skill that expresses the most delicate shade of meaning, and the 
touch of the master. The reader who does not perceive this must be 
unaware of the elements which make the master in the hard art of 
writing. Janin seems to write carelessly, but he is as sedulous of 
finish in his composition as the master-workman who cuts with the 
chisel some fantastic piece of dric-a-brac. The word expresses his 
leading characteristic. His style is dric-a-brac, grotesque, and viola- 
ting, you would say, all the rules of good composition ; wanting 
lucidity, directness, naturalness ; affected, apparently, and ‘therefore 
offensive, as all affectation is in writing as in manners. Examined 
closer, it will not be found. affected. Quaint and peculiar it may be, 
but it is singularly delicate —the natural and unforced expression of 
the genius of the writer. This queer d7ic-a-brac, broken into interjec- 
tions, bristling with odd phrases, and surprising you at every turn, is 
the work of a literary Cellini, following his conception whithersoever 
it leads him, and carving after the fashion he thinks best to express 
his thought. We must concede, perforce, this liberty to an original 
mind, which chooses its own path, proceeds in its own way, and 
utters itself as the bird sings —not as we may wish, but as nature 
prompts it. 

This grotesquerie is not seen everywhere in Janin’s writing, never- 
theless. ‘The light caprice and ironical wit of his style often give 
place to a grave and pathetic grace, as in the last pages of the work 
from which we have quoted. 

“In speaking thus,” he says, “we seem to be attending our own 
obsequies and composing our own funeral oration. In vain do we 
choose the longest paths; we come at last to this oblivion —to 
silence, the abyss, neglect! Look around you. These festivals that 
we have sung — where are they now? These poems we have spoken 
of to listening crowds — where are the poems? ‘Those famous actors 
who with their tears or laughter once rivetted the attention of the 
city and the world, have scarce an echo! Those actresses who 
marched abreast of any mortal divinities— behold them shrouded 
under brambles ; their names, but lately written on all walls, on the 
frontispieces of all dramas, on the temples of poesy, swept from the 
borrowed marble by the rain and wind of the cemetery. Behold the 
vanity of dramatic art, and the vanity of our histories. O lamentable 
accusation of our labors! Just sentence of the Bible when it speaks 
of all these perishable grandeurs, whose very names have disappeared 
with the noise they made below — A/emoria corum periit cum sonitu/ 
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’Tis the law of our frivolous works. We spend upon them all our wit, 
our zeal, our style, and our invention; our life is attached to this 
ephemera ; and scarcely the passing bird looks at it carelessly, the 
wind sweeps it off, and to-morrow effaces to-day. Do not be aston- 
ished then if the wisest and most able improvisers of the time abandon 
to the tempest, to the wind that blows, to forgetfulness, the pages 
worthy of a better fate. And yet, good people, look with favor on 
the writer who attempts to rescue from the gulf at least a portion. 
See how and why I have made these researches. I have found in an 
honest, assiduous, loyal labor of thirty years these first six volumes, 
which scarcely represent a part of my thought, of my labor, of every 
day. In these light pages which a breath would blow away, I have 
looked, not for what smiles and sparkles for an instant, but for the 
serious and active part: that is to say, for the admiration of some 
masterpiece ; the personal delight of the critic when in all these daily 
trifles and caprices he meets with a man, a work, a fact, a style, an 
excellent form, a happy stroke which points toward the future. I 
have sought amid this nothingness for what has a right to live ; amid 
these ironies for what deserves respect, among the strongest of these 
doubts for what resembles glory. I have sought for fidelity, honor, 
the zeal and devotion for ancient liberties, the gratitude due to the 
good old king, to the august queen, the illustrious family which gave 
us the liberal and glorious revolution of July, of which we are the 
children. . . . Here we pause, discontinuing the cruel work which 
has constantly brought back to us our beautiful years, the great artists, 
the loves, the fétes, the romances, the poets that we weep. O youth, 
O force, inspirations, poesies, liberties of other days! Even the 
generation that read and loved us, protecting us with their words and 
glances— where are they, and what has become of them? What 
hands will henceforth be extended toward us, what consoling voices 
will sound in our ears and our hearts? All is dead for us, and our 
works disappear in silence. The fathers are dead, and the children 
do not know us —they are silent, or asleep! . . . O heaven! what is 
this book compared with the brilliant work I dreamed of! What a 
toil is still before me to complete this resumé of thirty years of 
struggles, of hopes, and of deceptions!” 

Even in our poor translation, the pensive charm of these sentences 
will be conceded. There are not a few similar pages in Janin’s works, 
and it seems to us incredible that M. Edmond About’s estimate of the 
old feuilletonist, written since his death, can be a just one. There is 
certainly very little of the de mortuis nil nisi bonum in M. About’s 
criticism. Janin, he says, “ achieved by stratagem the character of a 
wit. . . . For over thirty years he talked sense and nonsense quite at 
his ease before the most select public of France and foreign countries. 
. . . He quoted Horace in season and out of season, and took 
liberties with the Latin tongue, his knowledge of which was but indif- 
ferent. . . . His importance puffed him out visibly, like La Fontaine’s 
frog. ‘To the last year of his life he reigned absolute. . . . It was 
only last year that the editor of the Déda/s put him on the retired list, 
in consequence of the unanimous remonstrances of the subscribers. 
The most patient gave up deciphering that senile drivel. . . . The 
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heirs of the name of Janin are quite rich enough to reprint the 
thousands of feuilletons that he scribbled —they cannot get them 
read.” ‘ 

Thus, M. About. If we are to believe the writer therefore, Janin 
gained by trick the repute of a wit; wrote senile drivel; and by his 
trick and drivel reigned absolute for more than thirty years, as a critic, 
with the most select readers of France and foreign countries. The por- 
trait seems contradictory, as the “select public” of all countries will not 
go on reading drivel for thirty years ; and a mere pretender does not 
continue to reign absolute to his death, in criticism. It is true that 
M. About draws the other side of his portrait — the personal character 
of Janin— in glowing colors ; conceding his kindness, honesty, con- 
tempt for intrigue, and warm love of letters. But the sting remains. 
“This critic without capacity, this writer without style, was a man of 
letters to the tips of his fingers, and that in the noblest sense of the 
word. . . . If he created a false school of writing, and leaves in his 
two hundred volumes only models to be avoided,” &c., &c. 

The future will determine, since every man or writer sooner or later 
finds his level. Meanwhile, everybody agrees that the death of Janin 
is like the fall of a lofty tree. Whether the tree had a right to grow 
so tall or not is another matter. M. About finds only or chiefly 
“nonsense,” “stratagem,” “a critic without capacity and a writer 
without style,” in Janin. The writer of this page finds in him good 
sense, honesty, brilliant capacity, and a style so new, original and 
sparkling that his pages draw the reader back to them, again and 
again, with an ever fresh delight. So singular is the difference 
between human judgments! 

Joun EstEn CooKE. 








UGLY PEOPLE. 


ETHINKS I hear the outcry with which the title of my little 
dissertation is greeted. Fair readers turn away in disgust, as 
they ever do from what is the reverse of themselves. They think ugly 
people have no right to be born ; or if they will force themselves into 
the world, are intended only as foils to their (the fair ones’) beauty, 
a gray background to set off their brilliancy, as the sober darkness of 
the box sets off the gay parterre. 
And my ugly friends, real or imaginary, drop the paper as if they 
had received a blow. Ugliness is a topic on which they never touch ; 
indeed, it is an understood thing that it is never to be mentioned in 
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their presence. If inadvertently a stranger unacquainted with their 
weakness introduces it, their self-consciousness is something painful 
to behold. ‘They sit red and silent while the others are comfortably 
talking ; they glance wistfully at the door, but dare not make for it 
lest their flight should be truly interpreted as that of conscious guilt ; 

and if by chance they are directly addressed, what agonies of shame 
are theirs! Woe to the unlucky friend who dares to look conscious 
of their suffering! And as for the innocent cause of their anguish, 
he is a thing to be hated and shunned forevermore. 

Yet why should we not speak of ugliness? It is not our fault, 
however much it may be our misfortune. I say our; for softly be it 
spoken, I am ugly myself. ‘This being the case, let there be no secret 
between us. Confide in me, tell me all. Is it partial or total ugliness ? 
Is it the imperfection of a single feature, so that people say, “She 
would be pretty but for that nose or mouth ”?—or does your glass 
show you a fout ensemble of ugliness? 

Of these two kinds of ugliness, the former is by far the more com- 
mon. To the uninitiated this fact seems comforting ; but the victim 
of ugliness will tell you that the ugly member insists on such undue 
prominence, she would just as soon be ugly all over. 

There are very few people who will not, at some time or other, 
strike you as pretty. I remember falling in love (I am very suscep- 
tible) with a young lady who, when I saw her first, was ascending into 
a Fifth Avenue stage as I was descending therefrom. Learning ac- 
cidentally that a friend of mine had the bliss of knowing her, I gave 
him no rest till he had promised to take me to the paternal mansion 
and introduce me. Oh, the delight of anticipation, the care I be- 
_Stowed on the outer adornments, the nervous tremor of the inner man 
‘as I shook hands with a portly, red-faced individual, her parent, the 
wild idea I had of throwing myself at that parent’s feet and asking 
with tears his blessing! Fortunately I did not. When my charmer 
appeared I did not know her. She had, so to speak, a two-story 
face: the ground-floor I already knew; but the “one-pair front,” a 
dreary, windowless, very much pointed gable, which had when I saw 
her formerly been concealed by her hat, made me really ill. 

If there is anything I cannot bear, it is a high-pointed forehead on 
awoman. It is superfluous to say “on a woman,” for on a man I 
have never known such. Mrs. A. is wealthy, accomplished, a leader 
of society, and would be beautiful but for her forehead. Others ad- 
mire her and it. I have heard creatures rave and quote: 


“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 


As if Iphigenia ever had a high-peaked forehead ! 

Mrs. A. drapes her hair over her forehead in the style of window- 
hangings. ‘The young lady who so egregiously deceived me arranged 
hers so as to fall in detached pieces from where forehead and hair 
met — that is, from the top of her head. Between the pieces the skin 
shone out ; and at the end of each lock was a sorry twist. I know 
not which style to deprecate most. I have been thus particular in 
describing this species of ugliness, because it is capable to some 
extent of being remedied by a wig or section of a wig. 
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There are ladies with high, broad foreheads. I cannot admire 
them ; yet they are generally accompanied by a more than ordinaty 
amount of brain, which I regard as a palliation. 

Too low a forehead is an unusual defect among ladies. I have 
been told, indeed, in confidence, that some ladies shave a portion of 
the brow to add to its dignity ; and that if I would look closely at 
Mrs. B.’s brow, I would see the blueness caused by constant use of 
the razor. To Mrs. B.’s credit let me say, that whatever I may have 
planned beforehand, I have invariably found her so charming that I 
have forgotten to look above her eyes. 

And apropos of eyes, how much they may add to beauty, or redeem 
ugliness! It is almost a hopeless case when a woman has ugly eyes. 
There are small vicious eyes ; there are eyes whose whites are not 
white, but yellow ; and there are lack-lustre eyes, whose owner you in- 
stinctively suppose to be idiotic. Alas for the woman that has ex- 
pressionless eyes! Not for her is one of all the thousand sweet 
things that have been written to eyes black, and blue, and gray, and 
green, and rainbow-colored. She cannot look passion or tenderness 
or pathos; she cannot flash an indignant glance, or tell her love 
without speaking it in plain English. 

There are eyes whose beauty is marred by short, stumpy lashes. 
When I was a boy, my sister’s bosom friend at school was a child 
half Italian and half English. From her mother she had a clear-cut 
English face, a complexion none too good, and a pair of steel-blue 
eyes ; from her Italian father, what my sister called “long, dark, 
drooping, exquisite ” lashes, that lay heavy on her cheek when she 
wept, and would not rise till the tears had been wiped away. But in 
an evil hour Francesca listened to the promptings of her own vanity 
and a schoolmate’s envy, and at what was supposed to be the right 
time of the moon to insure a new and more vigorous growth, cut off 
her beautiful eye-lashes, together with a pair of dark, delicately pen- 
cilled eyebrows. What after-years may have done for her I have no 
means of knowing, but a more ugly little minx than Francesca, when 
I saw her last, I never beheld. 

Come we now to noses. I can write with feeling on noses. For 
my nose, gentle reader, has been the bane of my existence. But for 
it, I do not hesitate to say, I would have been good-looking ; with it, 
I have had my mortifications. But on my own nose I will not enlarge 
— the more particularly as Nature has done it so amply. Moreover, 
were I to describe my nose I should describe myself ; and I shrink from 
identification. And again, moreover, I am no egotist. Rather let 
me point my moral and adorn my tale with the nose of another — that 
other my unhappy cousin Madge. 

If there is a star that exercises a malign influence upon noses, that 
star was in the ascendant when poor Madge was born. There are 
countless varieties of the ugly nose, but there is one that unites the 
worst features of many. That saddest of noses had my cousin. 

Yet I never thought Madge ugly. I remember her —a white-faced, 
large-featured, ancient-looking child, who would have been all nose 
but that she was even more all brow and eyes; a strange, pitiful 
creature, who jumped from moods of melancholy to moods of the 
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wildest glee. One moment she was our boon companion ; the next, 
she wandered, silent and sad, in a world of her own. In her melan- 
choly moods we looked upon her with something like awe; and as 
Madge, though a child, was a genius, had a vague suspicion that she 
composed poetry. I think now that in bitterness of soul she was 
pondering upon her nose. 

I pass over the petty torments suffered by Madge, in common with 
all those who have noses (far excellence) ; the cruel innuendoes levelled 
at her by her companions, the impertinent glances she received 
abroad ; and hasten to relate how her worst foe was of her own 
household. 

Madge was an orphan, and had for guardian an aunt, a maiden 
lady of unlimited means and most generous disposition. This aunt 
Madge could hardly remember, but of her existence she had most 
agreeable proof in the expense lavished on her education, an unlimited 
supply of pocket-money, and the pretty presents that were continually 
coming to her. Madge began to be regarded as an heiress ; and, but 
for her nose, would have been an enviable creature. 

Miss C. had been for many years a wanderér, but in process of 
time she began to think of wandering no more ; and settling herself, 
maid and lap-dog, in a fine mansion, sent for Madge to spend her 
Christmas holidays with her. It was a somewhat untoward journey. 
The cars ran off the track, and though no damage ensued, much delay 
did ; so that it was full three hours after time when Madge was de- 
livered up to her aunt’s maid by the friend in whose care she had 
travelled. 

Staines was a good creature, and as they rolled in a handsome 
carriage auntward, did much to increase Madge’s self-importance. 
“There is your aunt!” she cried at last, as the horses were suddenly 
checked ; “I knew she would be anxious ;” and glancing upward, 
Madge saw an open door, a brilliantly lighted hall, and a little old 
lady peering anxiously out into the darkness. Madge was a romantic 
little creature, and this was a romantic episode in her life. It was 
like what she had read: her aunt, the fairy godmother ; herself, the 
young princess coming into possession. Her heart gave a great 
throb ; and, rushing up the steps, her natural reserve disappearing in 
the excitement of the moment, she murmured “ My aunt!” and threw 
herself on that good lady’s bosom. 

To receive but a cold greeting. Miss C.’s eyes, though old, were 
excellent ; and as her niece advanced upon her, she had caught a 
glance of what was not to be looked upon but with stern disapproba- 
tion. 

All ancient ladies have manias. Miss C.’s was on the subject of 
noses. She had a Grecian nose ; Staines had a straight nose — not 
so classic as that of her mistress, of course, for such would have been 
unbecoming to one in her station of life. Even the lower servants 
had respectable noses, those of the coachman and footman approach- 
ing the Roman type. 

Madge partook of a late dinner; her aunt sitting by, but eating 
nothing ; and Staines, by command, remaining near. “Where in the 
world did poor dear Madge get that nose?” piteously asked Miss C. 
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when her sharp black eyes had gazed their fill. Staines, sympathising 
with the poor child, only shook her head ; but on the question being 
repeated in a more imperative tone, replied, “ Indeed, ma’am, I don’t 
know.” 

“Tt is a nose that my poor dear brother would not have liked to 
look at. She must take it from the other side of the house ; yet her 
dear mother had not a bad nose.” 

Here Madge’s full heart sought relief in tears ; and her aunt, utterly 
at a loss to account for the turn affairs were taking, and quite un- 
aware that she alone was the cause of the catastrophe, finally advised 
her going to bed. 

It will be imagined that she neither slept well nor rose in good 
spirits. Her heart was heavy within her. She became prone to 
floods of tears, when, from time to time, the hateful subject was re- 
newed. And both she and her aunt were relieved when the holidays 
were over. 

Madge never saw her aunt again, though she continued to be the 
recipient of her substantial kindnesses as before. The old lady did 
not long survive her niece’s visit. In her last days she was reconciled 
to a distant branch of the family, with whom there had long been 
feud ; and to them she left the bulk of her possessions. Staines was 
comfortably provided for, and a small annuity was left to the lap-dog ; 
but Madge’s name was never mentioned. Miss C.’s friends believed 
that a settled life did not suit her constitution, and medical men were 
inclined to agree with them; but Madge knew only too well what 
had been the death of her, and ever after looked upon her nose as a 
murderer. 

And so my poor cousin went a-governessing, and the unfortunate 
member that lost her a fortune has continued to embitter her life. A 
few years ago I read of a governess who, while sitting with her young 
ladies in the twilight, was in the habit of placing a hair-pin on her 
nose to check its aspiring nature. But one evening she fell asleep, 
and the candles being brought in, revealed to ker merciless pupils 
her secret. I have always suspected that that governess was Madge ; 
but I have had too much delicacy to ask her. 

There is another kind of nose that I think even more objectionable 
than Madge’s. I may term it the Roman nose, superlative degree. 
At other noses I may laugh or wonder ; that, in the feminine gender, 
I shun. Show me the woman with such a protuberance, and I will 
show you a woman in whose presence it would be wise to cross 
yourself and mutter an exorcism. 

What makes an ugly nose so unendurable to its possessor is its 
prominence. She cannot hide it. If she wears a veil, the nose shows 
through. In the drawing-room she does very well with a company of 
one, for that one she looks straight in the face ; but should there be 
more than one, her profile must be turned to somebody, and that is 
misery. What is bad by day is worse at night, for then her nose has 
its double. I have at parties seen a lady with what I may now call a 
Madge nose, seat herself at the piano and perform strange feats, with 
a gusto that was doubtless heightened by the knowledge that her back 
was to the company and her nose from it. But suddenly there is a 
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break in the music. Her right hand has lost its cunning, her tongue 
cleaves to the roof of her mouth. She has become aware of a 
presence on the side-wall that is throwing back its head and opening 
its mouth and mocking her every movement. She had forgotten 
the proximity of the lamp, and umbra and penumbra are doubling 
and trebling the horrors of her nose. 

I feel that I have exhausted myself on noses— not that I have 
written a great deal, but that I have thought much and felt deeply ; 
so on mouths I will be brief. There is the mouth sensual — not 
common among ladies, I am glad to say; the mouth stupid; the 
mouth sulky ; the mouth cruel, whose thin lips can say such harsh 
things. But for mere ugliness I will stake the projecting mouth, with 
large teeth and lips insufficient to cover them, against all the mouths 
in creation. How such mouths can ever have the heart to laugh I 
know not, but they are continually on a broad grin. And such a 
hideous grin! You think of the passionate kisses you have pressed 
on sweet, dainty mouths, and you wonder if lover or husband can 
press like kisses on theirs, so different. Ah well! if they can, why 
not? You would not care to do it yourself; but neither would you 
care to prevent their doing it. 

It is a remarkable fact that an ugly mouth does not seem to blight 
its owner’s existence as an ugly nose does. The cause of this I 
cannot determine. It may be a less sensitive organ; or it may be 
that the ugly mouth, happier than the ugly nose, is providentially 
accompanied by an imperfection of vision that prevents one’s seeing 
herself as others see her. 

At some future day, and when I have extended my observations, I 
may be inclined to touch on some other points, and particularly on 
chins. The chin impertinent I have reason to know, but to the other 
varieties of objectionable chins I have given but little attention. 

One fact I may mention in regard to ears. As small ears are in- 
dicative of good blood, very large ones are said to indicate stupidity ; 
and I am inclined to believe this, from the fact that the largest pair 
of ears I have ever known belonged to the dunce of our school. 
This was a boy who positively could learn nothing but what he sang, 
and none too much of that. No matter what the subject of his task 
— grave or gay, lively or severe —it had to be reduced to the measure 
of one or other of his doleful ditties ; and as he had no voice, though 
so much ear, the effect was not pleasant. Brown had generally no 
part in our public exercises, but I remember his being detailed on 
one occasion to play Lochiel to my wizard. Every boy in school was 
exercised as to how Lochiel’s part should be conned, and everywhere 
you heard “ False wizard, avaunt!” being hummed to all manner of 
tunes from Old King Cole to Dundee and Martyrs. It was finally 
decided that O/d Hundred was most in keeping with the genius of the 
piece, and by running together several syllables in each line might be 
made to answer. But it had been happy for Brown had no such tune 
been found. At first we were greatly interested in the performance, 
though sundry quarrels, resulting in blows, arose from a difference of 
opinion as to what syllables should be contracted. But we finally 
became disgusted with the unceasing bellow, and though I stood my 
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ground as being personally interested in Lochiel, the others, one and 
all, refused to stay in the room with him, and execrated him from the 
hall or glared in at him through the window. I am sorry to say that 
Lochiel was not a success. On the eventful day, when his hour 
arrived, he displayed none of the spirit of Campbell’s hero, but 
opening his great mouth, gave a hideous bleat and fled incontinent. 

There are certain ugly people who amuse me, while I pity them. 
They are the unconscious ugly ones, and they are generally ugly all 
over. They have no idea of hiding their light under a bushel. They 
fear neither light nor shadow. They shrink not from a full discussion 
of ugliness, but blush consciously if beauty is mentioned. They adopt 
the most extravagant fashions to draw attention. ‘They sit in the 
amen corner at church, displaying to a wondering congregation a 
receding line of face and hair and bonnet and plume, forming one 
wonderful profile suggestive of something worse than a Cherokee. 
Well, when I think of my poor Madge I consider their ignorance 
bliss. If Heaven has mercifully closed their eyes, humanity forbids 
that I should open them. 

I have spoken almost entirely of female ugliness, because to the 
sterner sex beauty is a secondary consideration. A moustache and 
whiskers will cover a multitude of disagreeable things. Further, the 
ugliest man, after all his mortifications, will have his adorers. Gwyn- 
plaine had his Dea who did not see, and his Countess Josiane who 
saw remarkably well; and we all know the stories of Vulcan and 
Venus, Beauty and the Beast. But for a woman, who suffers from 
real unmitigated ugliness there is nothing left but to be a saint. 
In theory we all prefer goodness to beauty ; but if goodness has a 
pointed forehead, or sickly eyes, or a Madge or double-Roman nose, 
or a horrid mouth, or a pair of Lochiel ears—O virtuous reader, 
what then? 

HucuH Lynopsay. 








THE PLACE OF THE MOTHER-TONGUE IN EDUCATION. 


II. 


UT to pass from these heights of almost impossible imaginings 
back to the lower levels of experience, there is in history one 
great example of the good that comes to a people from the loving 
study of its mother-tongue. Into this example, as it gives us not only 
the results, but even the methods of such a study, I would fain ask 
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you to look with me carefully. I refer of course to the stupendous 
system of civil education by which the semi-barbarous Athenians of 
the time of Solon were changed into the civilised countrymen of 
Perikles and of Plato. 

The system of Greek education as it was shapen at Athens is as 
well worthy, perhaps, as aught else that the Greeks ever did, of 
careful study by us moderns ; for in the modern world our systems of 
education are mere imitations of previously existing models, but the 
system of the Greeks was all in all original. In the modern world 
again the aim of teachers has been distraught by objects that are 
often incompatible ; but the aim of the Greeks was so simple, and 
their method so straightforward, as to to throw even into the details 
of school-life the illumination of the Greek intelligence. Books were 
so rare as to be, even in the scantiest numbers, the prized possessions 
of the wealthiest. Outside of Greece there was no language that a 
Greek thought worthy of his study, no history and no science that he 
dignified with his attention. Thus, a thing almost inconceivable to 
modern teachers, the Greek teacher had to teach his boys without 
text-books in the hands of his class, and without a foreign language 
to be made the matter of his instruction. Yet, for all this, education 
began early, and it was carried on fully as long as in our greatest 
universities. So soon as the child began to speak, he was trained in 
the popular poetry of his household and his nation. He learned by 
heart those wonderful songs by which the worship of his gods was 
accompanied and, the glories of his heroes handed down. Then at 
the age of seven he was sent to school. He was taught to read and 
to write by copying the letters and the words traced by his master’s 
hand. So soon as this was done, the task of reading began. Pas- 
sages from the great poets were picked out by the teacher and read 
aloud before his scholars ; they had then to write them down, to learn 
them by heart, and to recite them. These passages were explained 
and commented by the teacher ; they were engraven upon the minds 
of the young ; they became, as we can see in every page of Greek 
literature, the priceless treasure of the mind, a treasure upon which 
an Athenian could draw at will for argument or illustration. Upon 
the basis of great passages thus read and memorised, the habit of 
eloquent speech and of careful composition was securely rested. But, 
better than any purely intellectual gain, the heart of the boy was 
constantly directed upward to exalted models of greatness, of wisdom 
and of beauty. For the authors chosen for his transcribing and his 
conning were no Ned Buntlines nor Headleys; they were Homer 
and Hesiod and Theognis. Thus at every step in his mental advance 
his soul was furnished for the exigencies of coming life, by the stores 
of simple wisdom and of manly feeling contained in the masters of 
his national poetry. His own life and the present of his country 
were brought into unbroken connection with the greatnéss of heroic 
times. His mind was habituated from early childhood to the pro- 
cesses of sound thinking, and to the charms of exquisite style. Thus 
when his mind came to its manhood, his own thoughts found their 
natural expression in that refined precision of language and of thought 
which was the glory of the Athenian commonwealth. Can you wonder 
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then that from such a schooling came forth the men that broke the 
might of Persia and built up the maritime empire of Athens, the men 
that piled the marbles of the Parthenon, and through their poets and 
their philosophers gave laws to the thinking of mankind? Yet, if you 
seek for the secret of this marvellous achievement, you will find what 
is greatest in the deeds of Athenians flowing from the study, the sole 
and exclusive study, of the mother-tongue. 

Among the Greeks, indeed, in the simplicity of their old-time civilisa- 
tion, it was possible to bring all the forces of education to bear upon 
the culture of their own great speech. But for us, pulled as we are a 
thousand ways by the needs of a more complicated life, the possibility 
of thus concentrating power has passed away for ever. Thus the 
mother-tongue, in all our modern schemes of culture, must take her 
place, not as the sole object of our study, but as only one among a 
thousand. Beside her, there must room be made for all the accu- 
mulations of man’s learning, for languages, for sciences, for arts. 
Thus we teachers spread now for our scholars a banquet in so many 
courses that Aristotle himself would have stared at our very bills of 
fare. But if we cannot whet the appetite not strengthen the digestion 
of our guests in due proportion to the riches of our table, then we 
may discover, as time goes on, that with all boasted progress in educa- 
tion, we are lowering more and more the powers of the individual 
mind by attempts at overfeeding. To avoid this danger, there must 
be in our labors a wise system running through and unifying all. 
There must be some one aim admitted as our common goal ; we must 
make one branch of learning help on another ; we must convert them 
from hindrances into allies, and force them to converge to some all- 
embracing purpose. It is thus, then, that I should like to see the 
study of the English wrought with care into the very texture of our 
schools. We cannot, indeed, study it as the Greeks studied their 
speech, exclusively. But we may hope, I think, to gain as great 
results indirectly ; for if we are wise, we can make all knowledge pay 
tribute to the knowledge of the mother-tongue ; and we can turn the 
mind that is strengthened by such a knowledge of its own language, 
with ten-fold might, to the mastery of other science. 

Whatever may be the plans or the outlook of our scholars, whatever 
the life or the labors that they are called to, there is in the study of 
their own tongue a discipline and a preparation that are equally 
essential for them all. For a sound English education is, among an 
English-speaking people, the best basis in every rank of life, both for 
the mind’s future growth and for the man’s future usefulness. Now, 
in seeking to give this sound English education to our pupils, what 
are the practical ends to be fixed before our eyes? These are, I 
think, in the last analysis, two only: 

1st. To form in the young the habit and the love of reading. 

2d. To lead the young, both by practice and by theory, to sim- 
plicity and correctness in the use of language. 

But, when I speak of correctness in the use of language, I mean a 
quality far higher and far rarer than slavish adherence to the laws of 
school grammars. For there is no lack of such priggish followers of 
Lindley Murray, the fellows that always say “will not” for “ won’t,” 
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that can even in a hurry exclaim “It’s I” instead of “It’s me.” 
They are the men that have a lofty scorn for monosyllables, that pillage 
the Latin to find dignified expression for feeble thought. But the 
correctness and refinement that we need are of another kind, the 
refinement that can give just the right turn to careful thinking, and 
the correctness that throws off the gaudy incumbrance of long words 
to shoot with precision to its mark. Qualities like these, however, 
that are the very blossom of high culture, are not to be gained by any 
amount of work in parsing-books ahd grammars. They are the prize 
of thinking and of reading. They have to be acquired, not by 
learning rules out of books, but by the sustained and stimulated habit 
of close and careful reading. ‘Thus the one of our two objects is 
found to be involved in the other ; for, in teaching the mother-tongue, 
we cannot even hope to lead our scholars to true refinement of speech 
unless we can lead them to the love of reading. 

Here then we have to fight our battle for American education. 
The habit of reading and the love of good books — these ought to be 
the ultimate object of our teaching, for these are the only things that 
can lift our young people to purity of character and to soundness of 
thought. If education fail to result in this, such education is a 
failure ; for, in a few years, the scanty knowledge gained at school 
will be scraped off like veneering, and the soul be left naked against 
the world. Such was the thought in the mind of the Greek philo- 
sopher when he uttered his famous adage, that “the habit of using 
books is the instrument (épyavov) of education.” For this habit lifts 
the mind above the contagion of vulgarity in language and in opinion. 
It lifts the soul above what is sensual or sordid in its surroundings. 
It strengthens the heart and the brain of the worker in his struggle 
for bread ; it enables him to do his daily work without losing the glow 
of his humanity. It is, in fact, the only means of keeping the young - 
from the vulgar contaminations and from the ignoble rust of the world; 
the only means of keeping alive a reverence for knowledge, the only 
means, therefore, of leading our people upward to true culture. 
Hence I should rather see a scholar of mine leave college with the 
habit of daily reading and with the love of good reading, than to see 
him, without that, decked with the sheepskin of all the faculties. In 
the formation, then, of such habits of reading I see the highest object 
of all unprofessional education, and of English education in particular. 
I shall ask you, therefore, to consider with me the means of English 
study by which we may reach this end. 

First, then, as to the study of grammar. From the time that Ben 
Jonson jotted down his little English Grammar “for the benefit of all 
strangers,” the size of our English grammars has gone on steadily 
growing. Now, when we take one in our hands, we find it a big and 
closely printed volume. It bristles with hard names. It is complex 
in its classified parts. It is sorely bewildering in its subtle rules. 
But whether these centuries of labor have been for anybody’s benefit 
may after all be doubted. For each new grammar, in order to differ 
from foregoing ones, has had to strike out some new thing in classifi- 
cation, or to add some variation to a once familiar rule. Thus the - 
result of all has been, to becloud every detail of our speech with con- 
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flicting views, and to impose upon the schools the burthen of an ever 
aggravated labor. In all this, as I feel sure, we and our forefathers 
have made a grievous blunder. For in the study of our mother- 
tongue, for practical or for literary ends, the technical grammar, as it 
is the most repulsive, ought to be made the shortest and the simplest 
portion. If the minds of children are befogged by the endless details 
of a disputed classification, if the simplicity of truth is hidden away 
in the depth of subtly worded rules, then for such unfortunates the 
study of English becomes an unavailing torture. Let us resolve, then, 
to limit our teaching of grammar to so much only as is needed for the 
practical work of reading and composition. For this, it is astonishing 
how little suffices. Thus among the Greeks, amid all the splendors 
of their literary art, the very existence of a technical grammar was 
unknown. Even the wise Aristotle had but cloudy notions of the 
difference between verbs and adjectives: for him, in his blissful 
ignorance, prepositions and articles and conjunctions were all the 
same. Yet Aristotle lived when the prime of Greek speech was over. 
Sophocles could not, to save his life, have pointed out the leading 
verb in one of his own sentences: Xenophon could not have construed 
a single sentence in his own Anadasis. They knew in fact no more 
about grammar than about phrenology. Yet they went on, despite 
their ignorance, having beautiful heads whose bumps they could not 
analyse ; and they went on speaking and writing beautiful sentences 
that they could not parse. Yet human nature is the same for us as 
for them. Our schoolboys, like the schoolboys of Athens, must rise 
to the mastery of their native tongue, not by rules of ‘syntax, but by 
practice and imitation. Thus the less of such grammar the better. 
To know the parts of speech so as to recognise their force in reading ; 
to know by heart the few and simple inflections of our language, so 
as to shun the barbarism of false forms — this seems to me all that is 
needed of grammatical teaching. With this stock of knowledge, the 
child can learn how to read with intelligence, and how to write with 
correctness. Beyond this, all the stuffing of the average grammar, its 
Chinese puzzle of classifications, its endless rigmarole of discussion, 
its ingenious multiplying of rules and exceptions, is for a child a thing 
of unmixed evil. If, then, the study of English is to become in the 
highest sense productive, the first step ought to be the restriction of 
grammatical study to the narrowest bounds, and the devotion of the 
time thus gained to thoughtful reading and to disciplined writing. 
But if the study of grammar ought, as I have said, to be made both 
shorter and easier, far greater stress than is common ought, I think, 
to be laid on the study of logical analysis. For our language now, 
by the strengthened tendencies of a thousand years, has, by the loss 
of inflections and by the surrender of rhetorical inversions, passed 
itself more completely than any other human speech from syntax 
into logic. Thus what are called the rules of English syntax are 
found, if we strip them of their repulsive nomenclature, to be in truth 
the laws of universal thought. The teacher of English wins, therefore, 
immensely in the power of elucidation if, giving up the time-worn 
technicalities of Greek or Latin grammar — technicalities that torture 
the free play of English idiom —he bases his discussion of the English 
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sentence on those logical laws that regulate both the process and the 
expression of men’s thinking. Such a system of logic, as applied to 
the forms and contents of sentences, becomes a mighty lever in 
education. By means of it the teacher may strengthen his pupils to 
grasp the inner soul of the sentence ; he may teach them to discern 
the bearing of thought upon thought, to follow with intelligence on 
the trail of argument, and to distinguish with accuracy true thinking 
from false, bad expression from good. Nor is the process hard ; for 
the science of the logical analysis, from Aristotle down to Bain, has 
been built up into a form as perfect in its scientific precision, as 
useful in its scientific discipline, as the mathematics themselves. It 
may be taught by easy stages, and made plain by copious illustration. 
This is therefore what I recommend as the basis of the teacher’s 
commenting upon all the authors read in class. For there is, I think, 
no system of study that more mightily develops the sinews of the 
mind, none that leads more surely to a firm and thoughtful grasp 
upon the power of words and the force of sentences. For to teach a 
child how to distinguish between the Subject and the Predicate, and 
between the Principal and the Subordinate Proposition, to make him 
feel how one statement is modified by another, and how the assertion 
depends upon its conditions—all these are mighty strides in his 
knowledge of thought itself, and in his power of thinking. This 
therefore seems to me just the training that is needed to qualify 
young men to read with intelligence and to write with clearness ; for 
he learns from it to feel the difference between wise and silly sen- 
tences, to extract the thought from its wrapping of words, to find out 
the blemishes in false reasoning, and to yield his mind to the power 
of.truth. Thus, from my own experience, I may say that mastery of 
the-logical analysis has in all cases that I have watched been fol- 
lowed by increase of mental power and by the awakening of literary 
tastes. 

At the side of the analytical I venture to place, as co-equal with it 
in importance, the historical study of our language ; for the use of 
the historical method as applied to speech is, to my mind, the 
greatest of all the discoveries of our time. By means of it the world 
has been brought to see that no language can be studied by itself, in 
its existing forms, without reference to the past; but that, on the 
contrary, our words and our very thoughts flow on indissolubly knit 
to the words and thoughts of foregoing generations. Thus the 
science: of language has been recast on the all-pervading scientific 
principle that, to understand a thing in its developed stages, we must 
understand it in the stages of its genesis. As the botanist explains 
the tree by following the plant-growth upward from the seed, as the 
zodlogist unfolds the secrets of animal life by the microscopic study 
of embryos, so too all sound grammatic knowledge of what our 
language is, must be worked’ out by historical knowledge of what it 
has been in the past. Thus in our own language above all others 
each word stands linked to the past by an unbroken chain of history. 
Every form of our syntax, every idiom of our queerly distorted speech, 
can be carried back to the simple form from which it sprang. Nor 
is any knowledge either satisfactory or true that does not base itself 
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upon historical research. Without that, no word can be understood 
in the full richness of its meaning and associations ; without that, 
our grammar is full of anomalies that seem absurdities, of strange, 
archaic forms on which unhistorical grammarians may go on breaking 
their poor heads forever. Hence, in order to make our grammar 
rational, we are bound to make it historical ; for if we do not give 
the explanation of facts from history, we have to leave the facts, 
unclassified and unexplained, to litter up the brain. 

But there flows, moreover, from this historical study of the English, 
a practical advantage that cannot be too highly reckoned. For, if our 
language be simpler than others in inflection, in syntax and in order 
of words, there is in the prodigious wealth of its exuberant vocabu- 
lary a difficulty that is almost overwhelming. But to arrange and 
classify all this wealth of words, to fix their meanings, and to fix their 
use, is a task that is possible for him only that understands their his- 
tory. Thus in English the greatest charm of our greatest writers is 
found to lie, not as among the Greeks in the rhetorical construction of 
the sentence, but in their skilful choice of words. But, as the wide 
range of English diction gives to our great writers a power that is 
almost boundless, so to our vulgar it gives an intense vulgarity that 
other nations cannot equal. Put side by side the dedication of Ten- 
nyson’s Idyl to the memory of his Prince, and a town-council’s reso- 
lutions on the death of a colleague ; put side by side a speech by 
John Bright and a sermon by Mr. Talmage. You will find, I think, 
between the best and the worst specimens of living English a dis- 
crepancy vaster than was ever seen in the use of the same language. 
Yet the difference does not lie in the syntax nor in the inflections. 
For a man, afte: learning all that a grammar has to teach him of 
English, may stii' write in a fashion that is more vulgar than the 
sparkle of false diamonds, more barbarous than the clickings of Hot- 
tentots. But the difference lies.in the right or wrong use of words, in 
the fitness or unfitness of the use to the history of words. . This, how- 
ever, as to each separate word, is a question to be solved by a prac- 
tical knowledge of the historical grammar. The student must be led 
to the sources of our language, must see the words in their origin, and 
be taught how to trace the meaning and the use of each. They must 
learn to feel the power of the Saxon vocabulary, and the splendid 
neatness of the Latin. Thus, by the union of analytical and historical 
methods, the student may gain such a knowledge of his mother-tongue 
as may clarify his thought and strengthen his expression. 

A knowledge of inflections, a knowledge of grammatical analysis, 
a knowledge of historical grammar, these then are the three lines of 
study that seem to me, when carried out in their fulness, to make up 
the total of a sound education in English. But, here as elsewhere, 
theory, if it is to bear fruits, must be fertilised by practice. For every 
hour given to theoretical teaching, two should be given to practical 
application. Thus, in the study of the mother-tongue, the principles 
taught in text-books or in lectures ought, at every stage of study, to 
be applied to the critical reading of authors and to the careful prac- 
tice of composition. . 
Foremost, therefore, among all the means of education, highest 
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among all the duties of the teacher, stands the pleasant privilege of 
reading with his classes the great English authors. For this, if skil- 
fully managed, will serve not only to give solidity to young men’s 
knowledge of their language, but also, what is even more weighty, to 
stimulate their love of reading and to shape their principles of taste. 
In doing this, or in failing to do it, lies after all the true criterion of 
education. With a love of books formed into the habits of his life, a 
young man, however small his stock of knowledge, goes into the world 
with his grasp upon all the possibilities. For him life becomes a long 
schooling in wisdom. Succeeding years, in spite of all their sorrows, 
will bring a deeper peace to his soul, a nobler outlook to his mind. 
But without this love of reading, all efforts at education are efforts 
thrown away, pearls before swine. If we cannot waken in our pupils 
love for the knowledge that lies in books, if we cannot guide that love 
to worthy objects, and lift the character by means of it into the regions 
of intellectual delights, then all our work is vain. For amid the dis- 
tractions and the sensualities of life, the habit of reading is the only 
ballast of character. Teachers, therefore, must develop strength for 
noble living by love of noble reading. They must fight the influences 
of the present by weapons bequeathed from the past. They must 
match the charms of books against the charms of the world, the power 
that flows from the page of Shakspeare against the power that flows 
from vulgar men’s wealth or from knaves’ success. 

For doing all this, the materials ready in our peerless literature are 
so ample as to leave only the trouble of selection. For every time 
of life, for every stage of moral or of intellectual growth, there lies 
upon the shelves of our libraries a talisman for exciting interest, for 
imparting knowledge and directing taste. Thus at every stage of 
English study, from the beginners in a school to the senior classes of 
a college, a large part, fully one-half I think, of every day’s English 
recitation, should be given to the careful reading of some great 
author. In this work, let every sentence as the scholars read it be 
closely examined, both as to meaning and to form. Let all historical 
references and rhetorical figures be explained, either by scholar or by 
teacher. Let the remarks and commentary of the instructor be based 
upon the studies of the class. Thus, step by step, the young will be 
guided upwards from mere parsing to grammatical analysis, from the 
analysis to the history and the meaning of words, to the rhetorical 
construction of sentences, to the formation of paragraphs, to the 
connection of thoughts and the development of reasoning. Surely, if 
the teacher will apply some clear-headed method to such work as this, 
it will be at once the most useful and the most delightful task of 
education. 

In coming now to the teaching of composition in English, I must 
avow my great embarrassment both as to theory and to practice. 
This is the bugbear that besets the English teacher, the burden that 
lies heavy on his life. On this subject there are indeed countless 
books that might perhaps be consulted with profit ; but, so far as my 
knowledge of them goes, they may be let alone with greater profit still. 
Thus the teacher’s best plan, in my opinion, is to study out the needs 
of his class, and to adapt his teaching to them. Yet in striving to do 
this there are certain clear principles to follow. 
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Force and correctness in composition are not, as is vulgarly 
thought, by any means dependent upon grammatical studies. Thus 
vigorous and refined expression may be found in men altogether 
ignorant of technical grammar, and feeble expression in men famous 
for grammatical acuteness. Hence we cannot hope that scholars 
may be trained in composition by any method of grammatical instruc- 
tion. Such skill depends upon a different faculty — upon the faculty 
of imitation ; the habit of sound composition can be won only by 
reading good books and by hearing good talkers. It is not a science, 
but an art—an art that cannot be acquired save by the close imita- 
tion of good models. Hence if we would foster composition, we must 
cultivate this faculty of imitation, and base rhetorical studies upon an 
imitative method. The correct use of words, the effective form of 
sentences, the force of picturesque expression, all these are things 
not to be learned by rules of grammar, still less by the inhuman 
torture of original compositions, but by the careful imitation of good 
writers’ habits. This then seems to me the first principle in teaching 
the art of composition. We ought to reject all grammatical techni- 
calities, and to follow the clue handed us by nature. Give your 
scholars the vigorous thought of a great writer in his own chosen 
words, and call upon them to reproduce it by imitation and from 
memory. Then, by comparing the imitation with the original, correct 
the faults that have been made, and explain the principles of style 
that are involved in each correction. 

Again, we ought not to try to educate our pupils into eloquence or 
even grandiloquence. All we want is the clear and simple expression 
of sound and well-connected thoughts. Hence the tendency to bom- 
bast and inflation, to big words and foolish images, to all the forms 
of vulgar declamation, ought to be. severely checked. ‘The passages 
therefore selected for study and imitation should not be, as in the 
common run of school-books, chosen for pomp or gorgeousness, but 
for neatness and simplicity of wording. By this we shall educate 
men, not indeed to talk nonsense in high-sounding phrases, but to 
write good letters, to jot down real thoughts in a simple way, and 
to show an educated taste in the avoidance of finery. For the power 
of making a clear statement, like one of Grote’s chapters or Mr. 
Gladstone’s budgets, is the highest triumph both of good sense and 
of good education. Simplicity then, not eloquence, is the teacher’s 
aim in teaching composition. Short words and common words, short 
sentences and clear thoughts, these are things more commendable 
than all the puffiness of an Everett. Amid all the pinchbeck elo- 
quence of a wordy nation and a wordy age, the highest glory and the 
highest aim of culture is refined simplicity. 

Such then is the outline of English study that, from long experience 
and from earnest thought, I would urge upon the schools as leading 
to the attainment of what we wish, to the power of correct expression, 
and to the habit of reading. That such a course would need a long 
time to complete it is not, I think, a fair objection. For at every 
stage such studies, unlike many others, are doing good even to those 
that cannot go onward to the end ; and the aim of such studies is so 
supremely high as to make the years spent in them the best-spent 
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years of life. But,in order to carry out such a system, there ought to 
be a readjustment of our work — there ought to be a recognition of 
the English studies as those that are the basis of all. From the child’s 
first entrance into school on to the young collegian’s graduation, there 
should be no year nor month nor day exempt from the study of the 
English. Every scholar, from the lowest to the highest, should have 
his daily recitations in English. The English studies, in their succes- 
sive stages, should be demanded equally of all ; they should form the 
very axis in the progress of education. Other branches of study, as 
the Greek or the higher mathematics, the girl’s piano or the boy’s 
book-keeping, may be varied or remitted according to tastes or talents ; 
but, in the matter of English, all should join in common work for 
common advantage. For, go where he will, become what he may, 
preacher or ploughman, rich or poor, there is never a pupil that will 
not be made happier and wiser and better by all the knowledge he 
can get of his mother-tongue. 

Thus much I have dared to say upon the outline and the scope of 
English studies. But, as to the actual need of them, much as | have 
said, I cannot say enough to paint the extent of our necessities, or the 
greatness of our perils. Of more than a thousand young men that I 
have in late years known, I have found scarcely a dozen that, on 
entering college, were skilful in the use of their English, or even sound 
in the decencies of grammar and spelling, and in too many I have 
found an ignorance of literature and a depravity of taste that were 
appalling. And this, unhappily, is the general experience of teachers. 
And comparing the present state of things with what I remembered 
of the young men of twenty years ago, by all this I have been forced 
to see that, for some strange reasons, in spite of all the outlay and 
the thought that have of late been lavished upon education, the study 
of the mother-tongue is fast going backwards. And it is the duty of 
all to whom the virtue, dignity and culture of our people are dear, to 
fight against the encroachments of this barbarism. Whatever else is 
taught, let the foundations of our teaching be laid upon a sound 
knowledge of the English. If we fail in that, we fail in all. 

But laying the practical question aside, I will briefly state the 
motives that lead me, on purely scientific grounds, to assign so high 
a place to the philology of our English. And this conviction of 
mine is based on no underrating of classical studies. Nay, on the 
contrary, it has been through my life-long love for the culture of 
Greece that I was led to recognise the study of one’s own tongue as 
the foremost element in intellectual growth. For, as I think, the 
philological method is the same for allt philologies ; and the applica- 
tion of it to one language rather than to another, as the basis of edu- 
cation, is therefore to be determined, not by any universal rule, but 
by the special needs of every nation. But, in selecting a language for 
this purpose, there are, as it seems to me, overwhelming reasons for 
choosing the mother-tongue to be the chief vehicle of philological 
studies. For an English-speaking child, as is clear, brings to the 
study of the English tongue far more, and more useful, preliminary 
knowledge, than to the study of any other. Hence, as there is more 
knowledge to build upon, his mind may be lifted more rapidly into the 
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higher range of philological discussion. Take thus, for example, an 
average class in Latin. How many months, and even years, are oc- 
cupied in fixing upon the mind, by dictionaries and by grammars, such 
purely preliminary things as the meaning of strange words, the signifi- 
cance of strange inflections, the elementary laws of a strange syntax! 
How few are they that ever raise themselves, through such a mist of 
abstractions, into the higher atmosphere of critical learning or of 
zsthetical enjoyment! But in English, from the very beginning, the 
meaning of most words is known, the inflection is understood, the 
facts of the syntax are imbedded in the consciousness. Hence time 
may be saved from grammars and dictionaries to be bestowed on 
thought. When once the opaqueness of the medium is removed, then 
the beauty of the artistic expression, the force of the metaphor, the 
build of the sentence, the juncture of thoughts, and the sweep of argu- 
ment, may be unveiled to a class’s intelligence. Thus it is in English, 
as it seems to me, that the highest results of philology may be won 
with the least expenditure of time. 

But again, in all philological discipline, there ought to be not only a 
scientific, but also an artistic purpose. That is, we should study 
language, not merely to know what others have thought, nor how they 
have said it, but also to train our own power of thinking, and to better 
our own power of expression. Along with progress in scientific know- 
ledge, there should go improvement in artistic form. Yet, in spite of 
all the study given to the Greek or Latin, how few are the scholars 
that, in modern times, have learned not merely to read but to write 
them? And, though the capacity to do this has been a transcendent 
triumph of human skill, how useless for all practical ends has been 
this display of intellectual strength! But composition in English, 
from the boy’s first valentine to the philosopher’s last essay, is an art 
used and prized by all. It rests, however, not on skill, however great, 
in any foreign language. Bentley’s English was the laughing-stock of 
the age that glories in his Latin. But skill in English composition 
can be won only by the study and the imitation of English models. 
Hence it must be from English philology that we are to draw the 
means of teaching the practical art of English composition. 

But again, the study of English philology is a thing to be valued 
not only as an end in itself, but also as the means to other acquisition. 
For, by means of the English studies, the mind may be so trained in 
philological methods, it may be so strengthened in its grasp over the 
facts of human language and the laws of human thought, as to make 
all other studies at once more rapid and more solid. He that knows 
his own language well, can learn another with tenfold rapidity. For 
in learning our own, we learn once and forever those principles of 
general grammar, those laws of sentence-formation, and those pro- 
cesses of reasoning that belong to all mankind. By learning these, 
then, when we can learn them most easily, we fit ourselves to over- 
come the difficulties of foreign speech. 

But the study of English philology must not be limited to mere 
_grammar-work. It must be founded broad and deep on logic and 
history. Let us be guided by the example of the greatest among 
foreign teachers, and instructed by those systems of education that 
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have been established in all the great countries of Europe to carry on 
the work of European civilisation. Let us build up the historical 
knowledge of the English by diffusing the study of the older languages 
of Saxon and of Gothic. What would you think of the Greek 
scholar who would shut out Homer from the range of his Greek 
reading?. Yet Chaucer is even for educated men an almost unknown 
writer ; and Bedwulf, the noblest heroic poem out of Greek, would be 
more familiar at our colleges i in Hebrew than in Anglo- -Saxon. What 
would be your candid opinion of the Latinist who had founded all his 
knowledge of Latin upon the wisdom of foolish old Bullion’s grammar ? 
Yet the sole approach to English in many schools is the conning of 
English grammars as stupid as Bullion’s. Let us do, then, for our 
mother-tongue what other civilised races are doing for theirs. Let us 
study the English in its historical growth, and receive from it, with 
open minds, all the stores of wisdom and of poetry that are borne 
down to us, as upon a mighty stream, from the far-off centuries of the 
old Teutonic time. There is no Zycée in France where French boys 
are not taught the origin of their words and of their syntax from that 
imperial Latin which was forced upon the Gauls, amid blood and 
shame, by the swords of Rome. There is no Gymnasium in all the 
learned lands of Germany where German boys are not taught to track 
their language, through century after century, back to the speech of 
those heroic barbarians that routed Varus. _ We then can no longer 
afford to take our language as a ready-made garment from the hands 
of Smiths and Greenes.’ Through the transitions of almost 1500 
years, we must teach ourselves what our language is, by tracing it 
back to Shakspeare, back to Chaucer, back to the Saxons and the 
Norsemen, back to those Gothic warriors whom Alaric led to the gates 
of Rome, and Ulfilas to the feet of Christ. 
Tuos. R. PRICE. 








HOW FRED CONYERS WON HIS WIFE. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE PHOTOGRAPH, 


6¢ 


OOK here, Jack! I just put this to you; you’re not a senti 
mental fellow—you’re hard as nails, I know that—but I 
ask you, What would you advise in a case like this? Look at the 
photograph, and be serious —do, old fellow! I’ve been awfully 
spoony upon it for three months — no, it ain’t three, it’s but two and 
three weeks — and I am determined to find whose likeness it is.” 
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“Let me see,” said Jack, taking the picture and pretending to re- 
cognise it. “Oh, yes!—that—that—a photograph of my grand- 
mother, the Empress of Brazil! Nice old girl, isn’t she?” 

“ Jack,” said the other impatiently, “ please be serious. You don’t 
know how deeply I feel about this matter. I really am in love with 
this girl ; and, if you can give me any assistance, why do it ; but quit 
your nonsense.” 

“T tell you it’s my grandmother,” began Jack ; and then seeing 
how annoyed his friend looked, he said: “Well, my dear boy, the 
fact is, I haven’t any more idea who it is than you have. If I had 
thought you were going to make such a goose of yourself, I would 
never have given it to you. All I know is that I thought it was a 
tidy face, and bought it of some photographic chap in the suburbs 
somewhere, for a quarter.” 

Fred Conyers was bitterly disappointed, and sat down in a discon- 
solate way, still keeping hold.of the photograph. He had almost 
rather have heard that the unknown girl was married, or out of his 
reach in some other way. It was the suspense, the absence of know- 
ledge about ‘her, that was so hard to bear. 

The photograph he held in his hand was a wonderfully good one. 
The sun, glad to limn so fair a face, had done his work lovingly and 
well. It was the most beautiful, the most expressive face Conyers 
had ever seen. Dark hair, as far as could be told, a face classical in 
its perfection, lit up with eyes that seemed almost to have the power 
of speech as they looked at you. An exquisite mouth, small and not 
too full ; while the curve of the chin, and the way in which the head 
was posed on the bosom, might have inspired a poet with a beautiful 
simile. 

This was a case not only of love at first sight, but love with a 
photograph. Conyers had not thought his susceptibilities easily 
roused, but here he was in a fever of love about a small picture on a 
piece of pasteboard. He had found it in Jack Carroll’s album some 
three months before, and had feloniously appropriated it. 

Having made a long but vain search for the girl, he at last con- 
fessed his crime and his passion to his friend, in hope of obtaining 
some clue to her identity. The result stunned him. 

“Why, Fred, old boy,” said Jack presently, “ you look all knocked 
of aheap. You don’t mean to say that you are in earnest, and really 
are spoons on that carte? Why, she may be the mother of any 
number of promising children. She may be a blessed barmaid! 
She —” 

“Jack, please don’t. I’m hard hit. I know I’m an ass, but I can’t 
help it. I wé#// find this girl if possible. Can’t you remember where 
you bought the photograph ?” 

“No; upon my honor I can’t. Somewhere in Old Town, I fancy. 
I was dining over there that day, I know ; but I can’t be sure.” 

“T may keep it, I suppose ?” 

“Certainly. But if you will take my advice, Fred, you will put it 
into the fire.” 

“Thank you. I shan’t do that.” And Conyers placed the carte 
carefully in his pocket-book. “Now, good-bye. I’ll look in again 
to-morrow.” 
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“ All right,” said Jack. “But where are you off to in such a 
hurry?” 

“Well, I scarcely know. I think, however, I shall take a walk over 
in Old Town.” 

“You old ass!” was the complimentary rejoinder, and then Conyers 
took his leave. 

An hour afterwards he was speeding towards Broadway, wrapped 
in the contemplation of his beloved photograph, and with no very 
definite idea of what course he was going to pursue when he reached 
his destination. His love was madness, he knew; but men had been 
mad before his time for love of a woman’s face, and wiser men than 
he was had engaged in the mad tournament of olden times to win a 
smile from a lady that they could never dare to love. 

Jack Carroll had given no clue whatever to the photographer. 
There would be a dozen on Broadway, and he was not even sure that 
his purchase had not been made in some street in the vicinity ; so 
that to take the picture round to every photographer in the neighbor- 
hood seemed likely to be a very hopeless business, which would lead 
to no satisfactory result. 

It was weary work, but he was determined to succeed. In a num- 
ber of places where he made inquiries, his questions were met with a 
supercilious negative, one magnificently attired artist informing him 
that their work was “infinitely superior to anything like that.” It 
seemed to him like sacrilege to be thus exposing the picture to vulgar 
gaze, but there was no help for it if he wished to discover who the 
original of the cherished portrait was. 

But at last, after visiting scores of photographers, he began to 
think his search hopeless, and to doubt the wisdom of his proceedings. 
Not a very surprising thing, perhaps, when his situation was calmly 
reviewed. Here he was, rushing all over town after photographers, 
only to meet with perpetual disappointment ; and even if he was so 
far successful as to find out who the portrait was, he might be as far 
off knowing her and winning her as ever. 

He looked at the fair face, and the wonderful eyes that met his so 
steadily in the picture, and he was driven nearly mad by the thought 
that they might even then be smiling upon some one else ; that some 
one with a good right to such happiness was even then caressing that 
sweet face. He placed the car¢e in his pocket with a sigh, and then 
looking up, found that he was in front of the famous gallery of 
“ Burnet & Son,” on Gay street. 

He would try this one place yet, and then—he scarcely knew 
what. 

The senior member of the firm, a suave, sedate gentleman, wearing 
a subdued smile upon his broad and somewhat sly countenance, im- 
mediately approached him a8 he entered, with an affable “ What can 
I do for you, sir?” 

“T scarcely know myself,” replied Conyers, producing the photo- 
graph. “I wish to know whose likeness this is, and I thought maybe 

the picture came from here.” 

The smile upon Mr. Burnet’s face expanded. He made a great 
and gracious courtesy, and extended his short fat hand. “Let me 
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look at it,” said he, grasping it in his stubby fingers and holding it 
close to his bulbous nose. “ Ah, yes; to be sure! Remember her 
well. Interested by her beauty, you know!” continued he, giving 
Mr. Conyers a sly leer and a knowing wink, very much to that young 
gentleman’s disgust. 

“Can you tell me her name?” said Fred, loftily, and inwardly re- 
joicing at his good luck, while at the same time he cursed the grinning 
photographer for his impudence. “I have certain reasons for asking, 
and I’ll be greatly obliged if you can:accommodate me.” 

Mr. Burnet now lowered the picture from before his face and 
glanced sharply at his visitor, running his eye from Fred’s glossy hat 
down over his coat, and down one leg to his well-polished boots, and 
then up the other side until he reached the hat again, when, appar- 
ently satisfied with the investigation, he turned, and without another 
word began examining a large ledger that lay on a high desk in one 
corner of the room. 

“Oh! ah!” said he, fumbling over the leaves and running his 
thumb up and down the pages. “Stykes—that’s not it ; Booney — 
nor that ; Smith — nor that ; Horpins — Hor — yes — no — not Hor- 

‘pins ; White, Arnold, Higgins, Traney, Jones, Harvey. Ah! that’s 
it! Alice Harvey ; the last one —sure to be the last one ; always the 
way when a man’s in a hurry. I would swear to it. Shall I read the 
entry?” 

“ey es, if you please,” replied Conyers, anxiously. 

Mr. Burnet, after having cleared his throat several times, and taking 
a very moderate sip of water, which he distributed over his lips, in- 
geniously using his tongue as a trowel, proceeded in a deliberate tone, 
and with an utter disregard of stops or punctuation, to read Miss 
Harvey’s name and address, the date when the picture was taken, 
and several other items which he had deemed it necessary to record. 

He had already begun with the next name, without being aware of 
the fact, when Conyers stopped him. “That will do,” said he, turn- 
ing to go; “I am very much obliged, and when I have anything in 
your line I’ll give you a call.” And before the other had time to 
utter a reply he had dashed through the door, and was hurrying up 
the street in the direction of the number he had so fortunately dis- 
covered. 

The house in which Miss Harvey lived was a large, newly painted, 
three-story brick building, the two upper stories of which were used 
as a dwelling, and the lower, or ground floor, as a store-room. A 
sign over the entrance of the latter, representing an elderly lady with 
a bald head, a fat face, and a long nose, seated at a sewing-machine 
and glaring venomously at a lean little fellow with mazarine blue eyes 
and dimity small-clothes, who held in his hand the frame-work of a 
bonnet and a bundle of ribbons which he was supposed to be wishing 
to have made up, together with the Jegend “ Mrs. Jane Jones” in one 
corner of the picture, indicated that this was a milliner’s establishment, 
of which the aforesaid lady was the proprietor. 

Conyers surveyed this respectable dwelling for a moment from the 
opposite side of the street, and then, crossing over, he entered and 
asked to examine a few samples of Mrs. Jones’ large stock of ribbons. 
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A large purchase, quickly made and liberally paid for, opened that 
lady’s heart and loosened her gossip-loving tongue. “So you have a 
tenant in the upper part of your house?” said Conyers presently, 
while tenderly handling a greatly beflowered bonnet as if with a view 
to becoming its purchaser. 

“Yes indeed, sir,” replied Mrs. Jones, in her most confidential 
manner ; “and I Aofe—I do indeed—it may turn out comfortable 
all round.” 

Mrs. Jones usually spoke in low and significant tones, and with a 
mystery and caution worthy of deeper things than she often talked 
about. 

“ Why, is there anything unusual ?” asked the young man curiously. 

“Well, yes —a little. I haven’t seen any of the family since they 
came here, excepting Miss Alice ; not one indeed, sir. They are very 
strange. They never come into my store — not once since they came 
here. But, dear me! you know, sir, that might be, and yet everything 
as we could wish, mightn’t it? Yes, sure; still you know people 
will be talking. It’s a pity we don’t mind our own business more, 
and let others be, isn’t it, sir?” 

“Great pity. But what’s the matter?” urged Conyers. 

“They haven’t been here, you know, very long,” murmured Mrs. 
Jones, earnestly. 

“No, I don’t know. I know nothing about it. How long?” 

“Well, about five weeks — a little more — and no one ever saw the 
gentleman once. He’s never been down stairs in the daytime since 
he came ; never indeed, sir, not once.” 

“That shows his sense, doesn’t it?” 

“ Ah, you will jest, I see, sir. But I don’t think so; no, I don’t 
indeed. His conduct is really most singular—never going out in 
the daytime, and always after night. He’s a tall man, and holds 
himself straight like an officer. For people will be making inquiries, 
you know. And he has gray hair —not quite white, you know.” 

“How should I know?” 

“Ah, ha! you are very funny. Yes indeed, but it és gray — gone 
quite gray.” 

“ Well, and what about the ladies?” inquired Fred. “They’re not 
gone gray a//? though I shouldn’t wonder much, living here.” 

“The ladies! Well, there’s two, you know. There’s Mrs. Harvey, 
that’s his wife ; and all the family accounts is opened in her name. 
Very regular she is, too. I have nothing to say concerning her. 
They don’t spend a great deal, you understand, but their money is 
sure.” 

“Ves, of course. But you said, didn’t you, there was something 
not quite right about them?” 

“Oh dear, no, sir! I did not say quite dat. Nothing wrong, no, 
sure, but very odd, sir, and very queer ; and that is all.” 

“ And that’s a great deal, isn’t it?” urged Fred. 

“Well, it is something ; it is indeed a great deal,” Mrs. Jones em- 
phasised, oracularly. 

“ And what is it? What do you know of them? or the people here, 
what do they say?” 
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“Well, they say, putting this and that together, and some hints 
from the servants that comes in for a little chat — for servants, you 
know, will be talking — that the family is mad.” 

“ Mad /” echoed Fred. 

“That’s what they say.” 

“The whole family are mad, and yet continue to manage their 
affairs as they do! By Jove, it’s a comfort to find that people can 
get on without heads on emergency!” 

“They don’t say, dear me! that a// are mad—only the old man 
and young lady.” 

“ And what is she mad upon?” 

“Well, they don’t say. I don’t know; melancholy, I do suppose.” 

“ And where did they come from?” 

“We don’t know. The servants don’t know, they say. They were 
hired here by Miss Harvey, and never saw the old gentleman nor 
the old lady till after they come to this house. One night comes a 
carriage, after I had rented the rooms to the young lady, with a 
mad-house gentleman, they do say a doctor, in charge of the gentle- 
man, and, poor thing! and so he was put in here.” 

“And what sort of lunacies do they commit? They’re not pulling 
down the house among them, I hope?” 

“Very gentle, very; I’m told quite, as you may say, manageable. 
It’s a very sad thing, sir; but what a world it is! Yes indeed, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Ay, so it is. I’ve heard that, I think, before.” 

“You may have heard it from me, sir, and it’s long been my feeling 
and opinion. Dear me! the longer I live the more melancholy sights 
I see.” 

“What was the doctor’s name that came here, do you know?” 

“He comes here often, but, dear me! not often enough, / think. 
I saw his card one day, and the name was Jack Carroll. Queer 
name like for a doctor, wasn’t it?” 

For one moment Mr. Fred Conyers looked as though he had 
received a blow upon the head. “Jack Carroll, did you say?” 
gasped he. 

“ Lawk me! and do you know him, sir? Yes, sure ; what a world 
it is! Jack Carroll, indeed, sir; and I says at the time to Matilda 
Jane, says I— Oh, dear me, there she is now!” 

Fred turned quickly, following the direction of Mrs. Jones’ startled 
glance, and as he did so the store-door opened, and Miss Alice 
Harvey entered the room. She turned her face full upon him, and 
then he saw in flesh and blood that wonderful portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci which had haunted him for three months. 


CHAPTER II. 
“THe SHapOow OF DEATH.” 


For one brief moment the young girl’s large eyes rested upon Fred 
with a glance that seemed to him at once haughty, wild, and shy ; then, 
turning to Mrs. Jones, she attempted to tell her errand ; but so rapid 
and broken was her utterance that she was perfectly unintelligible. 
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Conyers saw her excitement, and started towards her as if to render 
some assistance, but with a gesture she waved him back, and appa- 
rently recovering the power of speech, but in a hoarse voice and with 
a gasp at every word, she managed to utter: 

“My father — come up quick —he is dying, I’m afraid 

At the instant of speaking she turned and flew out of the room, 
and up the steps of the house as if carried along by the wind. 

Fred and Mrs. Jones quickly followed, and as they entered the 
dwelling they could see her standing like a ghost at the head of the 
dark staircase. 

Up the steps they hastened, and followed her into a quaint old- 
fashioned room on the second floor. 

As they entered, Fred was so startled at the sight that met his eyes 
that he would have stepped back into the entry, if Mrs. Jones had 
not been so close behind him. Stretched on the bed, and covered 
to the chin with heavy bed-clothing, lay the skeleton of a man; his 
eyes glassy, his cheeks fallen, his jaws prominent, and lips shrunken, 
» showing teeth like fangs. The thin, long fingers which clutched the 
coverlet more closely about him were like talons. He had evidently 
just recovered from a fit or spasm of some kind, for his brow was 
covered with drops of perspiration, and a white froth was oozing 
from his lips. 

As soon as he saw Conyers he drew up the bed-clothes and turned 
his back toward him, at the same time asking: “ Well, what do you 
want?” 

“T am come to do what I can for you,” replied Fred, approaching 
the bed, “and to ask what you need. You are very sick, and must 
see your doctor.” 

“Send for Doctor Owen,” replied the sick man, raising himself on 
his elbow and looking sharply into his visitor’s face ; “he has been 
to see me before. I have had these attacks often, but none so bad as 
this. What do you think about me?” he continued, gasping for 
breath. “None of your lying!” he added angrily, as Conyers hesi- 
tated. “Tell me the truth. Will I get well, I say?” 

“Yes — yes,” said Fred in a hesitating tone, while he despatched 
Mrs. Jones for Doctor Owen ; “to be sure you will. Ina short time, 
I hope, you’ll be quite strong.” 

“Will I?” exclaimed the sick man, sinking back exhausted. 
“Well, I’m dreadfully weak now.” 

“Oh, that won’t last, I hope,” replied Fred, wishing to cheer him, 
and scarcely knowing what to say. “Ina short time you'll be well ; 
and in a month ready to look after your wife and daughter again,” 

A sharp twitch, as of sudden pain, shot across the unfortunate 
man’s face at this mention of his child. “ It is only for their sake that 
I wish to live,” said he, looking tenderly at the two women, who were 
standing by the bedside, wringing their hands helplessly and weeping 
bitterly. ‘ They are two angels, if ever there was any,” he continued ; 
“ and if it wasn’t for them, I’d be lying here without a soul to give 
me a drink when I am mad with thirst.” 

Fred now approached the two ladies, and addressing himself to 
the younger one, said: “ My name is Conyers, Fred Conyers ; and 
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I’m a friend of Jack Carroll’s. I was just speaking of him to Mrs. 
Jones when she informed me that he was your family physician —a 
mistake, I suppose, as Jack is a lawyer. I am afraid your father 
is very sick, and I’ll esteem it a favor if you will allow me to be of 
any assistance to you.” 

Fred’s manner, for his whole heart and a world of sympathy were 
in his voice, caused the young girl to look up. She looked straight 
into his eyes for a moment, her own swimming with tears, and then 
giving him her hand, said: “Thank you; I can trust you, I know.” 

The mention of Jack Carroll’s name attracted the sick man's atten- 
tion, and he signed to Conyers to come nearer. “Don’t leave me,” 
he whispered. “I would like to see Carroll, but I can send word by 
you. Wait and hear what the doctor says. It hangs like lead here,” 
he continued, thumping his hand against his head ; “ here, here, HERE! 
And at times when I’m crazy with pain and fever, I have strange 
images whirling and dancing and twisting about me ; and oftenest of 
all comes that old man Dalton, and his—” Catching a sign from 
his wife, who had advanced to the foot of the bed, and was gazing at 
him with an alarmed expression upon her face, he paused. “I’m 
afraid I say things that I should not,” he presently went on; “once 
I caught the doctor looking at me as frightened as if I were the devil 
himself.” 

“I don’t wish to hear any of your secrets,” said Conyers, turning 
from the bed. “I think I had better stay a while yet,” said he to 
Miss Harvey; “and you and your mother should leave the room 
while the doctor is here. Ah, here he comes now,” he added, with a 
sigh of relief. 

While he was speaking, a heavy step was heard in the passage, and 
as the ladies went out the physician entered. He was a short, stout 
man, with broad shoulders and keen black eyes. As he came in he 
cast a hasty glance about him, and without speaking, went directly to 
the sick man and took his hand. 

‘ Conyers watched him eagerly. “Well, Doctor, how do you find 
im?” 

The doctor made no reply, but beckoning Fred to follow him, went 
into the entry and shut the door. “You're acquainted with this 
man ?” asked he. 

“No,” replied Fred. “I never knew his name before to-day. I 
was below in the store when his daughter called me up. But you 
may consider me a friend of his.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said the doctor, sorrowfully. ‘“He’s been sick off 
and on ever since he came here He had a fit like this once before, 
and I told him then if he ever got another it would take him off.” 

“Why, won’t he get well? How is he?” asked Conyers. 

“ He'll die. - Nothing can save him,” replied the physician, gnawing 
the end of a riding-whip, which he held in his hand. “ But that’s 
not all. He’s had a hand in some devil’s mischief which I’d like to 
sift if I had time. When he’s in his senses he’s close-mouthed 
enough ; but in his crazy fits he has let out things that have made 
me start. If he sees to-morrow’s sun —” 

“Open that door!” shouted Harvey from the room. “What are 
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you whispering about? I am not going to die, am I?” said he, half 
sitting up in bed, as his request was complied with, and glaring at 
Conyers with eyes that made his flesh creep.: “Am T going to die, I 
say? Why don’t you answer me, instead of standing shivering there, 
with your teeth chattering as if you were frightened to death? Will 
I get well?” exclaimed he, turning to the doctor. 

“Not if you go on in that way. Lie down and compose yourself, 
and we can judge better to-morrow.’ 

“ Because you'll find me dead! TZhat’s what you mean!” said 
Harvey, with a ghastly grin which made them shudder, while the 
doctor with gentle hands tried to force him down on the bed. “Get 
away, both of you!” he screamed. “Curse you all! You would 
murder me! Out of my sight! And you!” exclaimed he, shaking 
his attenuated hand at Conyers, “and you, you Dalton slave!” 

The doctor turned to the young man and surveyed him from head 
to foot, as if the meaning of the words of his patient might be more 
fully explained by this investigation. 

“What does he mean?” demanded he. 

“He’s raving. He doesn’t know what he’s talking about,” replied 
Conyers. 

“Don’t I!” shouted the sick man, “don’t I! Out of my sight!” 
and he shook his fist at them, gnashing his teeth. “Out of my sight, 
liar! coward! Away with you!” 

“We are increasing the violence of his paroxysm by remaining 
here,” said Conyers, nervously. “Let’s go; Mrs. Jones will watch 
him.” 

The doctor looked once more at his patient, and giving the woman 
some powders, followed out of the room. _ Conyers waited at the door 
and listened. 

Crouching like a wild beast, and with the bed-clothes gathered 
tightly about him, Harvey remained in a state of stupid fear after 
their departure. Every sense was concentrated in the single one of 
feeling. He did not dare to draw a long breath less it should snap 
the cord which bound his wretched body to life. Every sharp throe 
that shot through him sent a pang of mortal fear to his heart. He 
stretched out his long bony arm and fancied how it would look when 
the grave-worm was battening upon it. He seemed to feel his frame 
decaying in the grave. He felt the close, stifling air of the coffin. 
The thought drove him to madness, and with a frantic effort he rose 
to his feet on the bed, and uttering a laugh of mingled terror and 
frenzy, hurrahed until the room echoed, and then fell exhausted back 
on his pillow. 

When he recovered, Conyers was again at his side, and he was a 
long way nearer to his grave. 

“TI am glad you have come back, Mr. Conyers,” said he, faintly. 
“T have had a bad turn since you left me, but am better now. Send 
that woman out of the room.” 

Mrs. Jones gladly did as she was requested, and then Fred seated 
himself at the bedside. 

“T didn’t mean to insult you,” said Harvey, speaking in a whisper ; 
“but this secret is dreadful. It’s taking away my very life. I 
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wanted to tell Carroll myself, but you must tell him. Mr. Conyers, 
if you could but look into this bosom and see its bitterness, you 
would shudder. There are moments when it seems as if all the 
devils in hell had taken possession of me. I have strange fits of 
weakness too, and then I’m afraid of death; but now—ha, ha!” 
He laughed such a bitter, fiendish laugh as made his visitor quail as 
from the glance of an evil spirit. 

“Alice knows nothing about it,” continued the sick man with a sigh. 
“Poor thing! I’ve kept my secret well, that not even she should know 
it. I told you before that it was about Dalton, didn’t I?” 

Conyers nodded. 

“Well, I lived with him many a long year ago, when he was young 
— before he was married. A gay young fellow he was, too; ay, and 
I was at his wedding —a runaway match ; his friends never knew it. 
There was I and Joseph Surry, poor fellow! But he’s dead and gone, 
and the parson’s gone, and Dalton’s dead, and his wife’s dead —all 
dead but me. It’s very strange! But my turn has come. Well, they 
were married, and shortly afterwards I went away, and was gone 
nearly twenty years. When I came back, things were greatly altered. 
I was changed myself: I was married and had a child. Alice was 
just ten years old when I returned. For all that it did look very 
strange to come back and find it so changed, and the faces of all 
about you changed, and no one whom you knew — all dead or gone 
off, very few left. God bless me, how full the churchyard was! For 
old acquaintance sake he took me with him again, and I became his 
confidential agent. His two sons were but boys then.” 

He paused for breath. Fred had been listening with the greatest 
eagerness. “Go on—go on!” exclaimed he, striving to repress his 
excitement. “You found employment with him, when you came 
back — what then?” » 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the other, with a ghastly chuckle. “I startled 
you, did I? Well, I thought I would.” 

The man’s garrulity nearly drove Conyers wild, so deeply interested 
was he. His fingers clutched nervously into his hands, and he bit 
his lips fiercely in his efforts to restrain his eager impatience. It 
had become very plain, too, that Harvey could not last much longer. 
His recollections of the past were exciting him, and another paroxysm 
was imminent. 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” he repéated, his eyes growing wilder and his 
utterance more rapid and indistinct each moment. “There’s not a 
soul knows about it—not one. Let me see! Yes, I went to see him 
that night. And he,” speaking now half to himself, “was a man one 
didn’t like to be alone with ; and it was a dark place that he lived in; 
and he did look so strangely when I spoke to him about it — indeed 
he did! He was so white, and his hands shook, and his voice was 
husky, and his eyes glassy. No, no! it wasn’t aM fancy; and he 
slunk off with a slow, stealthy step, like a cat when she steals on a 
mouse. When he came back, she was with him ; and oh! how scared 
she looked. Hist!” exclaimed he, suddenly rising up in his béd, and 
staring with blood-shot eyes at the door. “Hist!” he repeated, so 
sharply that it made Conyers start in alarm. 
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Plainly, Harvey was again a madman, and once more he was en- 
acting some scene through which he had passed years before. 

“Some one is coming!” he cried wildly. “It's the very man! — 
the old fellow! the witness! the only witness!” 

His black eyes dilated till they seemed on fire, his lips quivered, 
and he trembled from head to foot. 

“It is he! He’s in the other room — alone /” 

He paused, and looked cautiously around. 

“ Sit still, both of you!” said he,in a hoarse whisper. “ Don’t stir 
on your lives—neither of you. I’ve often risked my life, and, by 
Heaven, I’ll do it now! Your dirk; but no!—no blood; a blow 
will be better.” 

He made a motion as though to get out of bed, but he was too 
weak. He fell back at full length. “I cannot! I cannot!” he cried, 
in agony. ; 

Presently he brandished his arms wildly. “Talk to him! fa/k to 
him! only talk to him!” he muttered. “ Back, back, I say! Keep 
the door shut ; tight—tight! Ask no questions; see nothing ; hear 
nothing ; and don’t come in that room, or I'll cut your throats!” 

The intense excitement was too much for him ; he strove to get up, 
struggled violently for a moment, and then fell back exhausted upon 
his pillow. 

Just then his daughter entered, and, with a piteous cry, ran to him 
and took his head in her arms. By degrees he revived, and the 
straggling rays of intellect seemed to concentrate. Presently he raised 
himself again, and pushed the hair back from his face. 

“ Alice,” said he, with returning consciousness, “is that you?” 

She only pressed his hand. 

“You're a good girl ; God bless you! I’m going, Alice, and I have 
much to tell you. Send for your mother.” 

Mrs. Harvey was quickly brought, but it was too late. The cloud 
which for a moment had been lifted, again obscured his mind, and 
he sank back on his pillow. The look of intelligence which had 
brightened his face disappeared, and was succeeded by a blank, idiotic 
stare. 

Suddenly his respiration became deeper and more labored ; then 
came one long, rattling, gurgling breath. His daughter pressed his 
head close to her breast ; another deep, deep breath came ; a pause ; 
then one sharp, convulsive, quivering gasp ; his head fell back ; and 
all was over. 


CHAPTER III. 
A PROPOSAL. 


On the evening of the next day, Jack Carroll was seated in his 
office in his easiest arm-chair, tranquilly engaged in the consumption 
of sherry and seltzer, and smoking an enormously long wooden pipe. 
He looked up as Fred Conyers entered, and said, “ Ah! the photo- 
graphic maniac ; and how are we and the picture to-day?” 

“To-day,” said Conyers, in a tone of triumph, “ I’ve just come from 
seeing her!” 
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A look of trouble came into Jack’s face at these words ; he sat for 
a moment in deep thought, but presently resuming his light manner, 
calmly said: “ Indeed, then sit down and have a pipe ; there’s plenty 
of seltzer in that cupboard, so mix and be happy.” 

“ You don’t even ask who she is.” 

“ Ah, excuse me! Who is she?” 

“Miss Alice Harvey ; and she is perfectly glorious!” 

“Oh! glorious, is she? And what are you going to do now?” 

“That’s just what you must tell me —I don’t know what to do next. 
I want your advice.” 

“Throw yourself before the wheels of her chariot, and when the 
hoofs of her haughty steeds are trampling out your heart’s best blood, 
tell her how you love her!” And Jack, as he spoke, waved his pipe 
dramatically, and then leaned back in his arm-chair as if the effort 
had been too much for him. ° 

“You know what the poet says, Jack: ‘Sweet is true love, though 
given in vain, in—’” 

“Hush!” interrupted Jack, springing to his feet in mock indigna- 
tion. “That’lldo! Never you repeat poetry to me! Your cursed 
infatuation about that picture comes of reading the poets! Cursed 
mischief-makers! I wish the whole tribe, from Virgil to Shakspeare, 
and from him along a gradually descending plane of laureled mad- 
men, to the foot of the hill, where old Billy Barlow—the author of 
that absurd Columbiad — stands ; and from him down a steep preci- 
pice of inanity to the flat bottom of Cant and Drivel, where Martin 
Farquhar Tupper stretches his dainty length at ease—I wish the 
whole race were parboiled /” 

“ And a very pretty sentiment that is, too — very pretty ; but don’t 
you really believe that it is more than half owing to too much sherry ? 
Ido. But, seriously now, I’ve had a most wonderful adventure. I’m 
the luckiest man — and, by the way, Jack, why did you deny knowing 
Miss Harvey? Why did you deceive me about that picture?” 

Jack, who was already earnest enough at heart, became grave in a 
moment. 

“T deceived you for your own good,” said he, shortly. 

“What do you mean? How for my good?” 

“When you come to know old Harvey you'll find out,” answered 


Jack. 
“ But I do know him. I saw him die.” 
“Die!” Carroll uttered the word with as much horror i in his tone 


as if he had heard the news of the death of his best friend. His 
pipe dropped from his trembling fingers, and his face became ghastly 
pale. “Saw him die!” he repeated, with white lips —* when?” 

“ Yesterday,” replied Fred, greatly moved by his friend’s distress ; 
“and an awful death it was too. There is some mystery about these 
people, Jack, and I wish you would tell me what it is. I intend to set 
to work to win that girl for my wife, and I think I ought to know.” 

Jack’s face was buried in his hands, and apparently he had not 
heard the other’s words, for he made no reply. 

“ Do you want to hear how I found them?” asked Fred. 

“Yes,” replied Carroll, without looking up. 
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In low, earnest tones, that were sometimes triumphant, sometimes 
sad, Conyers told all the story. “Wasn’t it just the luckiest thing you 
ever heard of?” he concluded. “ And I’ve been asked to attend the 
funeral — think of that! A friend already, you see. All morning 
I have been at the house, rendering little services and that sort of 
thing, and I’ve secured a pretty firm footing, I tell you. Come now, 
Jack, what is it? Was that old man only raving, or what? Mrs. 
Jones said he was mad.” 

Carroll now raised himself in his chair, and, leaning towards Fred, 
he took his hand, and said: “ Fred, old fellow, I’m a friend of yours, 
you know that. I'd tell you this man’s story if I dared ; but would 
you ask it? Remember that I received it under a promise of secrecy. 
You shake your head — that’s right, old fellow ; you don’t expect it of 
me. Now, look here. I’ve tried to keep you away from that girl, 
but you seem to have the devil’s own luck. But, Fred, don’t go near 
her again —don’t do it! Didn’t you hear enough at that death-bed 
to drive you away from her? What sort of a mate would the daughter 
of a man like that be for a Conyers? I put it to you now as a man 
of the world, and as a man of sense. I tell you you will bring ruin 
on yourself if you don’t give her up,” he continued earnestly ; “ noth- 
ing but ruin. I love you as a brother, Fred ; and I tell you it will be 
ruin. Think of your family, and of its stainless name! Would you 
knowingly graft shame upon it?” 

“Shame!” ejaculated Fred, his cheek burning like fire. “Where 
and what is the shame? I would stake my life upon Alice Harvey 
being as pure as an angel!” 

“Fred, Fred, beware! You do not £now, you cannot know, what it 
is that you propose to do. The girl zs what you say. She is pure 
and good, she is handsome and rich, she is everything that would 
make a good match for you, except—and that is insuperable— 
except in mame. What you heard at that death-bed is partly true. 
That old man has cast a stain upon her name that nothing can wash 
out. Your wife’s name and lineage must be spotless. It is an old 
friend who is speaking now, Fred ; and he speaks for your good — 
give this girl up —tear her out of your heart! Surely the love of a 
month cannot be so strong!” 

Fred had now arisen and grasped his hat. “You are an old 
friend, Jack; but, being that, you should have told me everything. 
As you refuse to do that, I refuse to hear only a part.” He spoke like 
a man whose mind was made up, and who could not be turned from his 
course. He turned towards the door, and as he opened it, he stopped 
and said: “ You laughed at my earnestness once before, Jack, and 
you may laugh now ; but I solemnly affirm to you that, if that girl 
will have me, I’ll make her my wife to-morrow, even though I knew 
her father was a murderer /” 

“Fred! Fred! Comehere! Come—” Butthe door had closed, 
and Fred was gone. 

It had indeed come to this, that he was ready to sacrifice everything 
that he held most dear — himself, his family, his pride, his name, for 
this girl whom he had known but two short days. 

There are few of the impostures we commit more amusing than 
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that which we habitually practise upon ourselves in assigning the 
highest moral motives for doing what pleases us best. Fred, as he 
hastened along the street in the direction of the Harveys’ dwelling, 
easily argued his fierce passion into a heroic devotion. “There is 
something wrong about them,” he said to himself; “that old man 
was a drunkard for one thing, but I think no worse than that. He 
had some dreadful secret though, I’m afraid; or maybe that was 
only delirium. No, there és a secret ; Jack knows something. Well, 
there’s not many fellows of my position would be as true to that girl ° 
as I am, that’s certain. There'll be a deuce of a row at home 
though ; but I love the girl, and why should I sacrifice my chance of 
happiness for the sake of a ‘name’ or ‘influence’? No, I'll be 
hanged if Ido! Every man ought to consult his affections, and to 
make his home the centre of them. How can you love your children 
if you don’t love their mother —if you hate her, by Jove—as I know 
fellows do who married for ‘name’ and ‘influence’? Will anybody 
pretend to say this match was not made in heaven? Why, look at it. 
It couldn’t have been blind chance that showed me the photograph, 
and led me so wonderfully until I found her—no, sir/ It was a 
special Providence — that’s it ; and I’ll marry her, by Jove, no matter 
what her father was!” 

In this vein was his contemplation — and even more unworldly and 
virtuous as he proceeded —in the elation of the happiness of the 
future he saw before him. Troubling his visions was no thought of 
failure in his pursuit. He felt sure that his good fortune, so wonder- 
ful thus far, would not desert him ; and, at least, he would do all that 
man could do to win success. The first step had been attained ; 
already he was looked upon as a trusty friend, and now as he drew 
near the Harveys’ home, he felt sure of a warm welcome. 

The next day the funeral took place, and Fred superintended all 
the arrangements. Indeed, so useful did he make himself to this now 
almost friendless family, that they soon grew to depend upon him as 
though he were a son and a brother. 

The days now flew by and grew into months, and each one of them 
found Fred, for a portion of the evening, in attendance upon Alice 
Harvey. It was nearly spring, when, one evening, he might have 
been seen sitting in the parlor with Alice and her mother, his face 
white and his manner constrained with the weight of a contemplated 
proposal. 

The two ladies are busily sewing, and Fred has been trying to en- 
tertain them with a little familiar gossip; but presently he lapses into 
a moody silence, and the women, noticing his abstraction, go on with 
their work in silence. In 4 little while, Mrs. Harvey arose and went 
out of the room. No sooner had the door closed upon her than Fred, 
who had evidently been studying his part, drew his chair closer to 
Alice, and taking her photograph from his pocket, held it towards 
her, and said: “ Do you know whose portrait that is? It is so pretty, 
that as soon as I saw it I was tempted to steal it.” 

The girl took the picture, and a deep blush stole over her face as 
she replied: “Yes ; where in the world did you get it? Did you 
steal itfrom me?” She handed it back, as she spoke, as if she wished 
him to keep it. 
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He touched the fingers she extended ; took them in his hand, and 
held them with gentle force. “For one moment allow me to hold 
your hand ; don’t take it from me yet, I implore, only while I saya 
few words, which you may make, almost by a look, a farewell — my 
eternal farewell. Alice, I love you as no other man ever will love 
you. I found that picture in Jack Carroll’s album four months ago, 
and I have loved you from that moment. For three months I searched 
for you; and when I was in the store that day I had just found you. 
You may think all this but the madness that young men talk. But 
what I say is desperately true; no madness, but sad and irreparable 
reality. I never knew love but for you—and for you it is such 
idolatry as I think the world never imagined. You are never for one 
moment from my thoughts. Every good hope or thought I have, I 
owe to you. You are the good principle of my life, and if I lose you, 
I am lost myself.” He spoke rapidly and earnestly —the light of a 
deathless love in his eyes, and deep passion in his voice. 

This was not a conventional young girl. She did not drop her 
eyes, nor yet withdraw her hand, but left it in his, it seemed uncon- 
sciously, and looked at him with eyes of melancholy and earnest 
inquiry. 

_ itis strange,” she said, in a dreamy tone, as if talking with herself. 
“T thought it strange long ago, for I knew that you loved me; but 
you do not and cannot know me.” 

Her manner and tone, more than her words, warned him of what 
was coming ; but the very thought of losing her made him all the 
more earnest. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I do know you — intuitively I know you. If 
you are thinking of what I heard ¢hat day, I swear before heaven that 
can make no difference. Oh, Alice! will you shut me out forever 
from the only chance of good I shall ever know? Can you ever, ever 
like me?” 

There was a little silence, and she said, very low, “If I were to 
like you, would you love me better than anything else in the world? 
Could you bear for my sake what the world would say?” 

“T love you better than all the world! You are my world!” he 
reiterated, and she felt the hand of this young man of fashion, of 
ambition, of proud family, who had often with his bachelor friends 
sneered at all romance, quiver as it held her own. 

A tear trickled down over her cheek, her bosom rose and fell as if. 
surging with some great emotion she was trying to conquer, and with. 
her head bent down, she sat quite still for a little while. Presently, 
as if beginning to see her way more clearly, she looked up full into 
his face. “If I were to allow any one to love me,” said she, softly, 
“T would say to him, you must know what you undertake. You must 
love me with your entire heart ; heart and soul you must give yourself 
altogether up to me. I must be everything to you— your present, 
your future, your happiness, your hope ; for with me as a wife no man 
could expect anything from the world.” 

The hot passionate blood surging up from his heart to his brain 
left no chance for him to reason. He only saw that he was about to 
lose her, and he felt he could sell his very soul to prevent it. “I 
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need make no vow,” said he, “ but my life is already what you describe. 
Nothing can tear me from you. I cannot, cannot give you up, for I 
adore you. Oh, Alice! can you like me?” 

Then Alice Harvey answered, and in a tone the most sad that ever 
spoke, and to Aim the sweetest and most solemn ; like distant music 
in the night, funereal and plaintive, the cadences fell upon. his en- 
tranced ear. 

“If I were to tell you my story now, and ask you to go away for 
three days that you might think over it, would you be satisfied ?” 

“Oh, Alice, darling! say you do love me zow, and then I can wait 
for years if you wish.” 

“Here is the truth,” she said, placing both her hands in his. “I 
do love you, but not well enough to bid you go, as I should. There 
must be uncertainty in all things, I believe, and faith in those who 
love us; and so blindly — a/most blindly —I say that I will be your 
wife if you wish it after I have told you all. I need to whisper but 
one word, and then you must go; and oh! promise that you wi!l 
come back, that you will always love me as you do now, and never 
change. If you love me, I shall love you a/ways ; and if you change, 
I shall de.. Oh! won’t you promise?” 

Poor fluttering heart! ‘The bird that prunes its wing for the 
untried flight over the sea, in which to tire is to die lonely in the 
cold waste, may feel within its little breast the instinct of that irre- 
vocable venture, the irresistible impulse, the far-off hope, the present 
fear and danger, as she did. 

Promises! What are they? Who can answer for the follies of the 
heart and the mutations of time? We know what we are ; we know 
not what we may be. Idlest of all idle words are these promises for 
the affections, for the raptures and illusions, utterly mortal, whose 
duration God has placed quite beyond our control. Kill them, 
indeed, we may, but add one hour to their uncertain lives, never! A 
single word may lay them out cold at our feet. 

What Fred Conyers swore, and all the music he poured into those 
little listening ears in that mad, passionate hour, it is needless to tell. 
When he had finished, Alice Harvey gently placed one soft white arm 
about his neck, drew his head down close to her lips, and whispered 
in his ear these words: “ My father was a—a convict.” Then she 
kissed him lightly on the forehead, and before he could recover from 
the stunning force of the words, she sprang away from him and 
hurriedly left the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


When Fred Conyers made his appearance at Jack Carroll’s office 
-on the morning after his interview with Alice Harvey, he was so pale, 
his face so ghastly, and his eye so bright and black, that it struck 
even the lawyer’s clerk, a young gentleman not usually struck with 
anything appertaining to the office. 

During the whole of that long night his mind had been on the rack. 
His brain was teeming with cases similar to his own, with stories of 
young men sent to mad-houses while they had their senses, and shut 
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up with gibbering idiots and men stark raving mad, by relatives who 
were opposed to their marrying girls beneath them ; of others sent 
into the world by indignant families— beggars. Hundreds of cases 
of this sort sprang up in his memory so fast, and yet so vividly, that 
he wondered where he had heard them all. He had endeavored to 
sleep, but his slumber was the continuation of his waking thoughts, 
and when he awoke it was still the same. 

Wealthy and independent, he had nothing to fear from his family; 
and yet the thought of their scorn and indignation, should he persist 
in marrying this convict’s daughter, was a constant terror to him. 
What was he to do? In the obscurity in which Alice Harvey now 
lived, the scorn of the world never reached her ; but would it not be 
far otherwise if he should make her conspicuous in society as his 
wife? Yes, undoubtedly. And would it not be a cruel wrong in him 
to do so? His coward heart said that it would. 

Why had he not taken Jack Carroll’s advice? Oh, why? He felt 
that he was about to do a cruel, cowardly thing. He knew that 
having persisted in winning the poor girl’s love, he was a scoundrel 
now to throw her off. But what could he do? He could not, even 
to himself, excuse his treachery, the treason he was about to commit, 
by the plea that he had not known of the stain that was upon her 
name. That awful death-scene had told him enough; but in the 
heat of his passion he had refused to know or to believe. He re- 
membered now that he had thought of all this before, and had forced 
himself to believe that the sick man’s story was but the raving of 
delirium. He gnashed his teeth and cursed himself for his folly, but 
still the question would intrude, “ What was he to do?” 

Jack Carroll, when he came in and saw his friend’s misery, pitied 
him from the bottom of his heart, but was unable to give any advice. 
“You would not listen to me,” he said, “and you must lie upon the 
bed you have made for yourself.” 

“Is it as bad, Jack, as she made it out to be?” asked Fred, with a 
vain hope. 

“T’ll tell you all about it,” replied Jack, seating himself near his 
friend. “Harvey gave you a true history of himself up to the time 
when he returned to Dalton’s. He had made a great deal of money, 
and had invested it under Dalton’s direction and advice. Shortly 
after his return he took to drink, and soon became a confirmed 
drunkard. One day he quarrelled with Dalton about the money, and 
in the heat of passion struck him with a chair. He had not intended 
to kill the old man, but the blow had that effect nevertheless. I 
defended Harvey on his trial, and got him off with a light sentence 

-—two years, I think. Before going to prison he made over all his 
property to me in trust; and when he came out, his love of drink 
being as strong as ever, he continued the relation between us. I 
have learned to love Alice as my own sister, and knowing what I 
know, I tried to prevent your becoming acquainted with her. This 
is the whole story, Fred ; and now you must decide for yourself. I 
cannot ask you to marry the girl unless you are prepared to brave the 
scorn of your family and acquaintances. And I must say, old fellow, 
that you should have thought of all this before you taught her to love 
you.” 
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“For God’s sake don’t, Jack!” exclaimed Fred, his features be- 
coming convulsed with pain ; “I suffer enough as it is. Good-bye! 
I'll come again to-morrow.” And then he went out and walked off 
towards his hotel. , 

Once in his room, he threw himself into a chair and buried his 
face in his hands. There were two more days left him in which to 
determine what he would do ; but already he knew what his decision 
must be. He had thought that he could stand up manfully against 
the world for this girl, but brought face to face with that one terrible 
fact —that she was a convict’s daughter —and his courage had all 
departed. He felt that he was a coward, and he called himself a 
scoundrel, but he knew that he could not make her his wife. 

Hour after hour passed, and still he sat there wrapt in his gloomy, 
despairing thoughts. Night came, but he did not move. Presently 
the deep tones of a neighboring church-bell tolling the hour of mid- 
night rolled through the air, sounding in the stillness of the night like 
a knell. He straightened himself up and counted the strokes. “One, 
two, three, four—five, six, seven, eight — nine, ten, eleven, twelve! 
— midnight!” said he, drawing a long breath, and looking stealthily 
around the room, “and not in bed yet.” He went to the window, 
and raising the curtain, looked out into the street. The night, which 
was clear at first, had become damp and misty, and the pavement 
was covered with a slimy mud. No one was stirring. The shops 
were all shut, and the street was pitchy dark, except in the immediate 
vicinity of a lamp, which diffused a sickly yellow light. He turned 
from the window, and going to the bed, threw himself upon it and 
endeavored to sleep ; but the last loving look of Alice haunted him. 
He thought of their first meeting, of the kind and ever-bright heart 
which she had given him, of her misery when she should know that 
he had won her only to cast her off. When he closed his eyes, the 
lids seemed to scorch his eye-balls, and after tossing about for hours, 
he sprang up and walked rapidly up and down the room in the vain 
hope of ridding himself of the fever of his thoughts. 

He attempted to strike up a jovial song, but the sound of his own 
voice startled him into silence. Now the idea occurred to him that 
it must be near morning, and he went to the window and looked 
towards the east in hopes of seeing the daylight glimmering in the 
sky ; but all was dark. He listened for the striking of the clock. 
Never did time move so sluggishly ; but at length it came: “One, 
two, three — three o’clock! ‘Three good hours till daylight! I can’t 
sleep,” he muttered, looking at the bed. “No, curse it! I’ll not lie 
there and be haunted by her. Her/ I wonder if she is sleeping ? 
Can she dream of what is coming? She must expect it. She didn’t 
think I could marry her. She knew that I wouldn’t have asked her 
if I had known—” He paused, for he knew that he lied. He felt 
that he was a villain. He struck a light, went to his glass, and 
perused his face to see if a curse were not branded there. He gazed 
and gazed, until he fancied that he could trace the impress of his 
treachery stamped upon it as with a fiery seal in characters which 
none could mistake. He grasped his hat, blew out the light, and 
passed out of his room, and presently out of the house. 
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With head bent down and scarcely knowing whither he went, he 
strolled down Light Street as far as the wharf, and then turning to 
the left, he struck into that portion of the city notorious as the abode 
of crime and infamy. Everything about him bore the marks of cor- 
ruption and decay. Houses with unglazed sashes, unhinged doors, 
roofless and crumbling away beneath the hand of time, were leaning 
against each other to support themselves amid the universal ruin. 
Early as it was, crowds of miserable objects, the wrecks of human 
beings, were loitering about the dismal holes which they called 
their homes. Some, shivering on the sidewalks, were nestling to- 
gether to steal warmth from each other’s bodies ; some, bloated and 
half-stupefied with hard drinking, went muttering along or stopped to 
brawl with others like themselves. Miserable and wretched as he 
was himself, Fred shuddered as he hurried through this gloomy spot, 
Presently he came to a more quite street, and the shrill scream of a 
locomotive told him that he was near the Philadelphia depot. 

It was almost daylight now, and he knew that the night express 
would soon be coming along. He was dreamily conscious of this, 
and of a desire to see who might get off when the cars stopped. 
Impatient and restless, he soon became tired of waiting, and started 
to walk a little way down the track. The station-master observed 
this dangerous proceeding and called out to him to be cautious. 
Fred looked back at the man with dreamy eyes, as if not under- 
standing the words, and then kept or his way. Just ahead of him 
was a sharp bend in the street along which the track ran, and beyond 
it the express was thundering along at lightning speed. There was a 
sharp screech of the whistle and a loud ringing of the bell as it 
reached the curve, and the engineer reversed his engine on the 
instant, but all without avail. Fred, walking along in a dream, his 
senses all wrapped up in his great trouble, heard no sound until the 
whistle blew right in his ear. He looked up, saw the great bull’s-eye 
of fire gleaming just above him, saw the great iron monster rushing 
so swiftly towards him, and instantaneously sprang towards the side 
of the track. Too late! too late! One of the great iron cylinders 
struck him in the side and hurled him nearly to the sidewalk. 


Alice Harvey and her mother were sitting in the parlor at their 
own home, the old lady busy sewing, the younger one staring 
vacantly out of the window. ‘The latter looked pale and languid, as 
well she might. “HaveI done right?” and “Will he come back?” 
she asked herself over and over again as she looked out at the dull 
leaden sky and the wet, slippery pavements. ‘Two spirits were fighting 
over her soul, and she had lost the ower or the will to bid them cease 
and be still. Was it real love, indeed, the wild throbbing that shook 
her, the doubt that held her in thrall? To have him, to give up all 
for him, to be pressed close to his heart for one moment — then — no, 
no !— bring to him her soiled name. She sickened at the thought of 
the scornful fingers that would be pointed at him and at her. He had 
so much of the world, and could she take it from him? And yet—to 
lay her heart in his hand —a hundred times she had said it to herself 
during the past night ; to bid him hold her, take her, keep her — he 
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was her master, already she felt it. If—if—yes, if after all he 
should come back to her —and why should he not? Why should she 
send him away? “The poor boy loves me so,” she muttered ; “ should 
I send him away? Oh, no, no!” 

Presently a servant came to the door, and announced that Jack 
Carroll was at the door and wished to see Mrs. Harvey alone. That 
lady arose and went out, and Alice sat still, wondering. An inde- 
finable dread took possession of her. Could it be anything about 
Fred? In a moment or two she heard his name mentioned in an 
excited tone. Then she got up quietly, walked to the door, and 
opening it, looked out and listened. A step came along the passage, 
and Jack Carroll, deadly pale, came up to her. 

“ What is it, Jack?” she asked, steadily. 

He took her cold hand, and said, “Come in here. I have some- 
thing to tell you ; your mother thinks it best.” 

“T have lost him,” she said, half aloud, in a hard tone; “I have 
lost him!” and yet she scarcely knew what she meant by her words. 

He led her back into the parlor, and seating himself beside her, 
told her in a few words of the accident. Her face was deadly pale, 
and her lips tightly compressed ; but she bore up bravely, and when 
he had finished, only asked, “Is he dead?” She shivered at the last 
word as with a deadly chill. 

“No; he is alive, but insensible. He calls continually for you, 
and the doctor says you mu&t come to him — it is the only chance. 
If you are engaged to him, Alice, as I believe you are, it is your duty 
to go.” 

She sat for a moment in deep thought, and then without another 
word arose and prepared to go. 


It was late in the evening a few weeks after the accident, and the 
stars were just beginning to come out one by one. Fred’s window- 
blinds were open, and he quietly lay looking up at the deep blue of 
the sky, so far off and so beautiful, envying the deep peace that 
seemed to hover there, when his door opened and a light footstep 
approached his bed. He turned his head feebly and saw his sister. 
“ Helen,” he whispered, “I’m so glad you have come. You have told 
me everything except —tell me now, Helen. Who was it that has 
been here so faithfully by my side? In all my dreams I could see a 
fair face hovering over me, and feel soft hands touching my hot 
forehead — was it you, Helen?” 

“No, Fred ; it was Alice Harvey. You would have her here, and 
so Jack brought her. You,.talked dreadfully about her in your 
delirium ; and I have often seen a look of pain and suffering on her 
face when you did so, that would have moved a dumb brute to pity. 
But she would not leave you until you were out of danger, and then 
she went away. She and her mother have moved from the city ; 
Jack says they have gone to Westminster to live. Oh, Fred! what 
have you done to that girl? She is an angel.” 

He made no answer, but only turned his face to the wall. What a 
change the near approach to death works in us all! How insignificant 
the greatest among men are made to feel! In Fred Conyers’ heart 
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there was a great calm and peace, but he felt abased to the dust. 
He saw now—now, when it was too late—how light are the scoffings 
of a vain, foolish world ; how light are the petty ambitions, the small 
strivings of man, when weighed in the balance with the deathless 
love of a pure, sweet, noble woman. How strange it seemed to him 
- that he should ever have thought of throwing away such a love! How 
incomprehensible that he had not prized it above all his earthly pos- 
sessions! Well, it might not be too late even yet if he could only be 
well ; if he could only go to Alice and show her his contrition, and 
plead with her once more. 

The summer sun was shining, and the summer birds singing over- 
head, when he again was able to leave his room. As soon as he felt 
well enough to travel, he took the morning train that ran steadily on, 
without stopping at way-stations, to the country home of the Harveys. 

Near the little city is a quaint, old-fashioned cottage sitting in a 
ring of mighty oaks. In the rear is a flower-garden, crimson and 
golden with color, and a large pond stocked with gold and silver fish. 
Here by the side of the pond one evening stood an old lady, throwing 
in little bits of bread to the fish that floated and flitted like shadows 
this way and that as the crumbs sank in the water, when she heard a 
well-known voice near her, which made her start. 

“Good. heavens! Mr: Conyers! you here?” she exclaimed, with 
such utter wonderment, her little bit of bread raised in her fingers, 
that Fred, though in np merry mood, could not help smiling. 

“Yes, here indeed ; and after all, is it quite so wonderful ? ” said he. 

“Well, of course you know, Mr. Conyers, I’m very glad to see you. 
Of course you know that; but I’m very far from being certain that 
you have done a kind thing or a right thing in coming here, and I 
don’t know that under the circumstances I ought to be glad to see 

ou.” 

“No, not a wrong thing!” cried Fred. “I’ve been very miserable 
—so miserable that the worst certainty which this visit might bring 
me would be almost a relief compared with the intolerable suspense I 
had lived in. I have come to beg Aer to be my wife.” 

“T wish you had written to me before coming,” said Mrs. Harvey, 
after a little pause. “I think it would have been wiser, and I should 
have talked to Alice ; that is, of course, if she had allowed me, for I 
can’t in the least say that she would even hear me on the subject.” 

“Well,” replied. Fred, with a sigh, “I have come; I am here, and 
go I cannot without seeing her. I cannot; and you, I think, are too 
kind to wish that I should. Yes, Mrs. Harvey, you have been always 
a true friend, I have heard, throughout this — what shall I call it? — 
wild and terrible dream ; for I cannot believe it real. I wonder at 
myself. What a fool and a scoundrel I have been!” 

It was sunset by this time. A red and melancholy glow, rising 
from piles of western cloud, melted gradually eastward into the deep 
blue of coming night, in which the stars were already glimmering. 
Along one of the paths cut through the garden, Fred, at this moment 
raising his eyes, saw advancing with bent head the fair girl of whom 
he was in quest. 

“ She is coming, Fred,” said Mrs. Harvey, speaking low and quietly. 
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Conyers made no reply. He saw Alice approach, and while she 
was yet a good way off, suddenly stop. She had seen them, and was 
startled. For one moment she looked towards them eagerly, and 
then she turned and walked back. 

Strangely did Fred Conyers feel. He had long known that she 
had discovered while at his sick-bed, from his own delirious words, 
his intention of casting her off, and had felt that it would be hard for 
her to forgive him ; but surely she would allow him to explain if he 
could. : 

The beautiful, cruel girl! What could she mean? How could she 
treat him so? Could anything be more stony and cruel? His pride 
was wounded, but with a yearning that amounted to agony, he sprang 
forward in pursuit. “Alice! Alice, darling, one word!” 

She turned suddenly and faced him. Under the thick folds of her 
chestnut hair her features were pale as marble, and for a time it 
seemed to him he saw nothing but her wild, beautiful eyes fixed upon 
him. Still as a- statue she stood confronting him, one little foot 
advanced, and her tiny hand closed and pressed to her heart. 

“Alice,” he said at last, “ you would not let me go unheard? No, 
darling, you cou/d not! Wild as my words may sound in your ears, 
you will listen to them, for they shall be few ; you will listen to them, 
for you are too good to condemn any one that ever loved you, 
unheard.” 

She had sworn to herself never to look upqn or listen to him again. 
Where now were her vows? The man she had loved stood before 
her, looking humble, wretched and ill. Oh, inexhaustible fountain of 
pity, and beautiful mutability of woman’s heart!— in the love avowed, 
so often something of simulation ; in the love disowned, so often the 
true and beautiful life. 

“Alice, will you hear me?” he pleaded. 

To her it was like a voice in a dream, and a form seen there in 
that dreamland in which we meet the dead, without wonder, forgetting 
time and separation. 

Mrs. Harvey, watching at a little distance, saw the talk —at first 
belonging altogether to Fred, at last begin to divide itself a little. 
Then side by side they walked a few steps, and then paused again. 
The next moment Fred held out his arms, and with a little faint cry, 
Alice sprang into them. As she saw this through her tears, she 
muttered to herself: “All, at last, as I wished it. God bless you 
both!” 

I, EVERETT PEARSON. 
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ON THE HUERFANO. 


(Pronounced War/no.) 





HE sun sank low in the golden west, 

And the moon peeped out behind yonder peak: 
’Twas in the cafion called “ Traveller’s Rest,” 
Close by where the trail crosses Huerfano Creek. 


There were fourteen in all, stalwart men; 

We met by chance on the Indian trail, 

And camped together. You know, just then, 
Union was strength, with the Reds thick as hail. 


It’s been twenty years, and times are changed: 
We are quiet in Colorado now; 

But then, when the bloody Redskins ranged 
These hills, we had to look out for a row. 


There were traders bound for Santa Fé, 

And gold-seekers prospecting from Pike’s Peak ; 
Hunters and trappers; and two or three 

Were aimlessly roaming —a wayward freak. 


We gathered around our camp-fire bright, 

And chatted and joked, with our tongues unbound: 
Men speak their thoughts with their pipes alight, 
And death lurking close in the woods around. 


A singular fact—now, wasn’t it? All 

Were unmarried men, from old Gray Beard down ; 
And each professed to have had a call 

To fancy the border and hate the town. 


“The women live there,” said Red-haired Dick, 
“ And I hate a woman worser than snakes ; 
My gal turned out false, so I got sick 
Of the whole durned sex, and I pulled up stakes.” 


“And your head’s level!” cried Handsome Will— 
As the Pride of the Border he was known; 
“I’ve tasted sweet love and got my fill, 
And wish Father Adam had kept his bone.” 


Yes, curse the sex!” echoed Dandy Jim; 
“A treacherous lot from the time of Eve: 
Man fills the cup of love to the brim, 
And his whole heart says, ‘I trust, I believe.’ 
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On the Huerfano. 


“TI loved a girl in the Empire State — 
We had even fixed on the wedding-day. 
It came, but the parson had to wait, 
For the bride to be had flitted away 


“With a nice young man whose dad was rich ; 
She had known the fellow about two moons; 
But I was poor, ahd there was the hitch. 
Since then I’ve taken no stock in spoons.” 


Then Wild-riding Bill and Curly Head, 

Brave Quick-Trigger Jack and the Frontier Pet, 
Hard Fist, Fearless George, and Honest Ned, 
Spoke up, as did all of that sturdy set. 


And so each fellow his story told; 
In that crowd women had no more show 
Than a powder-horn, brimfull, would hold 
In one of the furnaces down below. 


At length, while the scornful words flew thick, 

Old Gray Beard got up on his feet, and said: 
“Excuse me, boys. When I was a chick, 

I too learned the sight of the sex to dread. 


“You may curse the crowd; I’ve not a word 
To say when you're railing at the others ; 
But now, keep still; let my toast be heard.” 
Here his hat came off —“God bless our mothers!” 


All standing around that camp-fire dim, 

And each bowing low, a band of brothers, 

They wafted up where the cloud-ships swim 

The prayer of true men—“God bless our mothers!” 


A singular thing, now, wasn’t it? Well, 

The boys have met with diversified fates: 

Some under the blows of Redskins fell ; 

Some went farther west, some back to the States. 





My fate? That’s my ranch just over there, 
Close by where the trail crosses Huerfano Creek. 
Come, stop over night; I’ve well-cooked fare ; 
Your horse needs resting, he’s weary and weak. 


A sweet-faced mother will welcome too, 

With her olive-branches, many a limb. __. 

She calls me husband. And what shall you? 
Why, the same that the boys did— Dandy Jim. 


HARRY J. SHELLMAN. 
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NANTES AND HER PROCONSUL. 





AMARTINE, in his eloquent History of the Girondists, thus 
prefaces the introduction of Robespierre: “There are abysses 
that we dare not sound, and characters that we desire not to fathom, 
for fear of finding in them too great darkness, too much horror.” 
How truly are these words applicable to the subject of this sketch ; for 
amid the long catalogue of crimes through which one must wade in 
tracing the career of Carrier, there is not even the single redeeming 
feature of great genius to encourage him. 

Carrier's abilities were mediocre ; his actions, save where made lurid 
with the blood he shed, common-place. Still, for two months he trans- 
formed a beautiful and populous city of France into a hell ; and if the 
words be true, “ by their fruits ye shall know them,” his position among 
that terrible band who organised and sustained the Reign of Terror, 
is a prominent one. 

Jean Baptiste Carrier was born in 1756 at Tolai, a small village in 
the province of Auvergne. Having received a mediocre education, 
he adopted the law as his profession, but in it he exhibited neither 
genius nor talent. He had the soul of a pettifogger, and in his native 
village and the neighboring town of Aurillac he grubbed along, his 
heart hardening by the daily practice of a miserable chicanery, his 
temper souring by the daily squabble over wretched technicalities. 
To all men, however, whether possessed of talents or not, and to 
lawyers most of all, a new and boundless field was opening, in which 
each one might have full scope, where erelong boldness was to take 
the place of genius, and he was to be the most successful who most 
nearly regulated his conduct by Danton’s motto, “|’audace, et encore 
de l’audace, et toujours de l’audace.” The States General had been 
summoned ; the first act of the French Revolution was about to 
begin. 

The year 1789 found Carrier still settled as an attorney among the 
sturdy mountaineers of Auvergne. Isolated somewhat in race and 
manners, the Auvergnais, though in the heart of France, did not so 
soon feel the electric thrill which was flashing through the country from 
end to end, and Carrier at first pronounced himself in support of the 
throne. As the tide rose, however, he too plunged in; and once in, 
strove to move faster than the current itself. In his native province 
there was no fiercer opponent of monarchy than he. His extreme 
views, and the boldness with which he expressed them, led to his 
election to the National Assembly, where he appeared in 1792 as 
deputy from Cantal (one of the two departments into which his old 
province had been divided). 

Once in the Convention, he never appeared in the tribune save as 
the denouncer of aristocrats and the advocate of every harsh and 
cruel measure. The Moniteur of March 11th, 1793, records his name 
as making the original motion for the appointment of the Revolutionary 
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tribunal which for more than a year compressed in its iron grasp the 
heart of France. He voted for the death of the King, demanded 
the arrest of the Duke of Orleans, and took an active part in the 
events of the 31st of May, when the Girondists, the last remnant of 
moderation left in the Assembly, were overthrown. 

Paris, however, was too cramped a field for Carrier ; he wished a 
place where he might work his own will, where he might be free from 
the trammels of the law; for, bloodthirsty as the government of the 
Terror was, it still had laws, which in some slight degree mitigated 
the horrors of its executions. Women with child, and children under 
thirteen years of age, were not to be guillotined —laws which in the 
provinces were more frequently violated than obeyed. Carrier there- 
fore sought for and obtained a commission to Calvados and Caen, in 
Normandy, where the scattered party of the Gironde had taken 
refuge, and whence Nemesis had come, in the person of Charlotte 
Corday, to smite the Revolution in the person of Marat. ‘The envoy 
of the Convention made short work with Normandy. He arrived at 
Caen on the 2d of August, and on the 11th we find him once more in 
the bosom of the Convention. 

Pleased with his alacrity, the Convention decided to let him loose 
against Nantes, where the Vendéan insurrection, blazing high, needed 
a rain of blood to quench it. At last then, as Proconsul of the Re- 
public, one and indivisible, he reached Nantes (Oct. 8th —Vendé- 
miare 17th, 1793), and commenced that wild career of foulness and 
blood which has never been surpassed in the world’s history. His 
first words on his arrival were prophetic, and struck like a knell on 
the ears of the unhappy citizens: “I would rather make this part of 
France a desert, than not regenerate it.” 

Washed by a river which traverses France for a space of above 600 
miles, at the confluence of three streams which drain the wide plains 
of Brittany and Vendée, and situated but a few leagues from the 
ocean, the city of Nantes united all the conditions which give earnest 
of the acquisition of commercial relations on a grand scale. From a 
very early day — some say even in the time of Cesar, and certainly 
during the Middle Ages—she possessed a considerable commerce. 
But it is from the early part of the sixteenth century that we must 
date her maritime splendor. Then commenced the era of discovery 
and colonisation, and Nantes, facing the shores of the New World, 
became the recipient of the riches which poured back thence to the 
mother-country. As time went on she became the entrepdt of San 
Domingo, which, cultivated by slave labor, was the pearl of the West 
Indies. The other colonies in the East and West Indies sent her 
their products ; while the slave trade, in which her citizens were largely 
engaged, helped to bring to its zenith the growing commerce of 
Nantes. The long course of the Loire and its tributaries furnished 
her with exports ; she shipped to northern ports brandies, wines and 
silks in almost boundless profusion, while she distributed throughout 
France the products of the Indies. The rich stuffs of the East, tea, 
coffee, sugar, spices, rich woods, ivory, filled her warehouses. She 
built her own ships, and carried on, in her own bottoms, a foreign 
commerce which at the outbreak of the Revolution amounted to 
140,000 tons. 
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Nantes, like all commercial centres, had early espoused the cause 
of the Revolution. When in 1792 the cry, “the country is in danger,’ 
rang through France, no city furnished to the army more of her 
sons in proportion to her population than Nantes. At the same time 
she had a bitter struggle to maintain at home with the Royalists ; and 
at the very time of Carrier’s arrival a long and doubtful battle under 
her very walls, in which the determined valor of her National Guards 
prevailed at last over superior numbers, alone saved her from falling 
into the hands of the Vendéans. All this, however, went for naught 
with the new ruler. Royalist or Republican, he seemed not to care ; 
and the victory of Savenay was principally a source of joy to him 
from the large number of prisoners which it threw into his hands. 

The city already possessed a Revolutionary Committee (a copy of 
the celebrated Committee of Public Safety at Paris), who took nat- 
urally to murder and made a sport of fortune and of life; but their 
machinery did not move fast enough to satisfy the Proconsul. Soon 
after his arrival he wrote to them: “ How is it your Committee does 
not work? ‘Twenty-five thousand heads should fall, and I do not yet 
see one.” He then took affairs in hand himself, reconstituted the 
Committee, joined to it a Revolutionary tribunal, and appointed 
Philippe Troujolly president. 

The defeat of the Vendéans had thrown many prisoners into his 
hands, but they were not enough to satisfy his lust for blood, and at 
a secret session of the Committee he had a decree passed, subjecting 
the citizens to arrest on the most frivolous pretexts, of which the fol- 
lowing, taken from the records of convictions actually on file in the 
archives of Nantes, are samples: “ Having baptised his child aristo- 
cratically ;” “having in his house a waistcoat embroidered with fleur- 
de-lys ;” “having been the friend of a rich counter-revolutionist ;” 
“having accepted office without a certificate of civism ;” “servant of 
one formerly an aristocrat ;” “monopolist ;” “forestaller of provi- 
sions.” A word, a look, which could by possibility be tortured into 
a suspicion of aristocratic leanings, was enough to ensure arrest. The 
manager of a theatre was cautioned for having advertised a piece 
called “ The Devil’s Chateau,”—the “##/e savored of aristocracy. 

Nantes had possessed for some time a Jacobin club (called the 
Club of Vincent de Montagne), where Carrier appeared immediately 
after his arrival. He debated sabre in hand, and pressed for the for- 
mation of a body of sixty sans-cudottes — ragamuffins, the scum of 
Nantes, swindlers, forgers, robbers, and to them was entrusted the 
making perquisitions and arrests. This was what is since notorious 
as the “ Company of Marat,” so-called from the oath declaring their 
devotion to Marat and his principles which they took on their appoint- 
ment. They were subsequently increased by the union of other bands 
with them, and were then called the Army of Marat. Unclean in person, 
foul in speech, wearing the red woollen cap, symbol of liberty, they 
became the terror of the unhappy citizens, who soon felt that life and 
fortune lay alike at their mercy. They became the executors of all 
the infamous decrees of the Proconsul and the Committee, and from 
their character we may well conceive that they did not much mitigate 
the harshness of those decrees. 
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Ever dissatisfied at the rate at which the arrests were made, growl- 
ing out that the “ Revolution moved like a tortoise,” Carrier had re- 
course to the time-worn pretence of a conspiracy against the Re- 
public. On the 12th of November the généra/e was beaten and the 
tocsin sounded from the bell-tower of Bouffay ; the troops stood to 
their arms, and with a strong force of artillery preserved order while 
the company of Marat patrolled the city. Ere morning dawned three 
thousand of the best and the richest citizens of Nantes had been 
dragged from their homes and imprisoned. The different prisons, 
and every public building which could be used for the purpose, were 
now choked with prisoners, and the various tribunals, although send- 
ing one hundred and fifty a day to the guillotine, could not relieve 
the pressure. It was therefore suggested to the military commission 
(then sitting) to execute by wholesale, but this proposition was more 
than they could stomach. When Carrier heard of their refusal his 
rage knew no bounds ; he raved like a madman, and sending for the 
president of the commission, an old man of seventy, rushed towards 
him on his arrival, roaring out in his hoarse voice, while his blood- 
shot eyes glared in a drunken frenzy, “It is you, then! you! you old 
, who dares to resist me. If the Entrepét (a large ware- 
house used as a prison) is not empty by night, I will guillotine you 
and your committee.” This outbreak was too much for the aged 
president ; he staggered home bereft of reason, and died in a few 
days, shrieking incessantly, “Ah! Carrier—ah! beggar— ah! 
wretch.” The same evening the Proconsul burst into the Club, reel- 
ing and stumbling under the effects of a heavy debauch, his dress in 
disorder, his dark hair hanging in a tangled mass over his head. 
Sabre in hand, he made his way to the tribune, and thus addressed 
them: “Citizens, we must have no more forestallers, merchants, 
federalists, monarchists ; we must chop off their heads (7 la téte en 
bas). Arise, oh people ; take thy club ; exterminate the merchants. 
Everywhere (looking around the hall) I see men in rags, and abund- 
ance is around us. If the people fail, 7 will find out how to make 
heads roll on the national scaffold. Is not the river there?” At the 
horrible suggestion contained in this last sentence, even that fierce 
assembly hesitated ; a gloomy silence greeted the outbreak. Furious 
at not meeting the applause he expected, the drunken orator, with a 
great display of intrepidity (he was as cowardly as he was cruel), made 
a furious assault with his sabre on the candles, which he soon over- 
turned ; the hall was cleared, and locking it up, he took away the 
keys. 

His threats and importunities at last had their effect, and on the 
27th of November, one hundred and thirty-two citizens of Nantes 
having been arrested by him as Girondists, were ordered to be shot. 
Carrier however had changed his mind ; “they are too much for one 
mouthful,” said he ; “let us send them to Paris.” Our space will not 
allow us to recount the sufferings they underwent ; suffice it to say 
that it was the disclosures made public at their trial which hastened 
Carrier’s own fall. 

The seeming hesitation of the Proconsul to executing so many at 
once by a public fusillade did not by any means arise from a change 
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of heart. Ere this he had made up his mind to dispense with the 
assistance of his tribunals if they did not do as he bade them, and 
had concocted a plan the execution of which gives to Nantes a dismal 
pre-eminence amid those unhappy cities which groaned under the 
oppression of the Reign of Terror. On the evening of the 16th of 
November, eighty priests who were imprisoned at Nantes under sent- 
ence of transportation, were informed that they would be embarked — 
“for Belle Isle,” said some — and were silently marched to the river 
bank. There was moored a “gabarre,” a flat-bottomed Dutch-built 
coasting craft, and on this they were placed. It was dark when they 
embarked at 11 o'clock, for it was the third night of the new moon. 
Silently and slowly they floated down the river till about a mile or so 
below the city. There bolts were drawn, a number of trap-doors 
which had been arranged in the hull, flew open, and precipitated the 
unfortunate priests into the river. This was the first noyade (or 
drowning), and Carrier, in a letter to the Convention, alludes to it as 
an accident. “An unfortunate catastrophe has precipitated these 
priests into the Loire ; one would say that a fatality attends them, as 
it does the nobles. What a revolutionary stream this Loire is!” Else- 
where he says that “the sentence of deportation against the priests 
has been executed vertically.” This idea of the boat with a trap-door 
was not a new one. It had been used by Nero in an attempt to de- 
stroy his mother, Agrippina, and some say that it was suggested to 
Carrier by a tool of his, one Lambertye ; others again attribute the 
suggestion to a favorite mistress of the Proconsul ; others say that a 
perusal of Tacitus first drew his attention to it. Be this as it may, in 
copying the idea he made it pre-eminently his own, for Nero sought 
the life of only one person, and, if we may believe the Roman his- 
torian, felt for the deed as much remorse as his nature was capable 
of ; whereas Carrier used it wholesale without the slightest com- 
punction. 

With this first noyade all restraint seems to have been thrown off, 
both by the Proconsul and the different tribunals, and for the few 
weeks that he remained in power the butchery that went on at Nantes 
is without a parallel. ‘Three modes of destruction were employed — 
steel, lead, and water. The guillotine was established in the Bouffay 
square —an open space in front of what was once the Castle of 
Bouffay, of which only one tower (used as a belfry) them remained, 
and to which were joined the different public buildings. Hither 
were brought the citizens of Nantes in undiminished companies — 
sometimes thirty, sometimes sixty, sometimes one hundred and fifty a 
day. The foul odors arising from the blood which was daily spilled 
rendered dwelling-houses in the immediate neighborhood uninhabit- 
able. In ceaseless crowds, in many cases without a trial, brought 
from dungeons whose loathsomeness as depicted by eye-witnesses 
cannot be read of without a shudder, the unhappy citizens were 
brought to “ Saint Guillotine.” The last consolations of religion were 
denied them ; for on his arrival, Carrier had, on the demand of the 
“ Mountain Club,” prohibited all exercise of religious worship, and 
as a bitter mockery of their dying agonies it was ordered that the 
chime of bells in the tower of Bouffay should play the revolutionary 
air of “Ca ira” while the guillotine was at work. 
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One scene only we will relate, among the many recorded by con- 
temporary writers, as having been witnessed on the scaffold at Nantes. 
One day there was brought to the guillotine, among a squad of fifty- 
two, four young girls remarkable for their beauty —the youngest was 
eighteen, the eldest twenty-six. They were recognised at once as they 
stood at the foot of the scaffold in their white robes, for they were 
well-known in Nantes for their personal beauty and blameless lives. 
Agreeably to his instructions, the executioner began with the other 
forty-eight ; and as the axe fell on one after the other, the blood spirted 
over the white robes of the four, as, locked in each other’s arms, they 
raised their voices loud and clear in the notes of a favorite hymn. It 
seemed as if an appeal to heaven were ascending from that pool of 
blood. The attending crowd grew much excited, and an unwonted 
agitation affected the executioner, used though he was to this daily 
butchery. The scaffold seemed to reel before him, and in more than 
one instance he cut his victim’s head in two instead of severing it from 
the body. At last came the turn of the four young girls. The exe- 
cutioner trembled, hesitated, and turned pale, but glancing around, he 
beheld the Proconsul on a balcony surrounded by the usual crowd of 
debauched companions. His pitiless look gave the sentence from 
which there was no appeal. ‘The executioner advanced towards one 
of the sisters, when many voices cried out, “ They are too beautiful to 
die.” “Nothing is too beautiful for heaven,” replied the youngest, as 
she placed herself on the fatal plank. Once more the hymn arose, 
now raised by four voices — now by three — now by two—till, as the 
last strain died away, the soul of the eldest mounted to heaven. As 
the axe fell for the last time, the executioner sank exhausted on the 
scaffold, and was carried home in a raging delirium. “ ‘The d——d 
fool!” said Carrier, “ he don’t know his business.” 

But the guillotine could play but a small part in the wholesale 
slaughter which the Proconsul had instituted, and the terrible /uséd- 
Jade, already inaugurated at Nantes, was introduced. ‘The victims 
who were doomed to this death were mostly prisoners (Vendéans) 
taken in battle. On the 27th Firmaire (Dec. 17th) twenty-four of 
those captured at the battle of Savenay were taken to the plain of 
Gigot, and there shot down by the company of Marat. ‘Two days 
later, twenty-seven more unfortunates shared the same fate. Eighty 
horsemen, who had voluntarily surrendered themselves under promise 
of amnesty, next fell upon the bloody plain. One day in the garden 
of the prison de |’Eperoniere fifty were shot, and their bodies stripped 
of their clothes, were piled in heaps, in view of the remaining prisoners. 
Eighty-six horsemen who surrendered (under promise of amnesty) at 
eleven o’clock, were shot at twelve. 

Hitherto the fusillades had been directed only against men, but a 
new horror was to be added. to them. Eighty women were shot at 
one time, and their bodies remained for three days unburied, scat- 
tered as they fell on the plain of Sainte Maure. Amid these inces- 
sant butcheries, there is one which stands out pre-eminent. One day 
five hundred children of both sexes, the oldest fourteen years of age, 
were led out to the bloody plain, and drawn up in regular order before 
their butchers, many of them ignorant of what was to take place, and 
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pleased, child-like, with the sight of soldiers. A volley was poured 
into their dense mass ; but unaccustomed to train their pieces against 
such puny antagonists, many of the balls flew too high. Breaking 
from their ranks, the unfortunate infants threw themselves at the feet 
of their murderers, clasping their knees and turning towards them 
their faces full of innocence and fear. Nothing could make an im- 
pression on their executioners, who slew them at their feet. Others 
tried to flee from these battalions of death, but the bullets soon 
rolled them over in the dust. Those nearer by were despatched with 
the bayonet and the butt-ends of muskets. The helpless innocents 
shrieked aloud for father and mother, but alas! they were powerless 
to save—in fact, had long ere this shared the same fate. ‘The least 
manifestation of pity was promptly checked. A soldier fainted at 
the horrible spectacle ; the bayonet made his sleep eternal. An officer 
dared to raise his voice for mercy ;. he was placed in the centre of 
one of the groups of children and shot to death with them. All these 
corpses, stripped naked, they piled up, and called the heap a “ moun- 
tain,” out of compliment to the radical portion of the National As- 
sembly, which from occupying the highest seats in the hall had 
acquired this sobriquet. 

‘The numbers who fell in the fusillades during the reign of Carrier 
cannot be fixed, but some idea may be formed of the amount when 
it is remembered that 300 men for six weeks were employed in filling 
in and covering over the vast and deep ditches into which the corpses 
had been thrown. The putrescent mass of human flesh which was 
heaped up on the plains of Ste. Maure and Gigot, poisoned the air, 
and a pestilence broke out. The dogs of the city, banqueting daily 
on human flesh, went mad, and most of them had to be shot. 

Horrible as are the details of the fusillades, they are eclipsed by 
the more terrible noyades. At first boats were adapted to the special 
purpose ; next the victims enclosed in boats were sunk, boats and all; 
finally, the sacrifice of the boats being regarded as a needless expense, 
they were thrown overboard. Posted on the shore or in adjoining 
crafts, the ever-present company of Marat plied their guns on whoever 
succeeded in floating. The noise of musketry and the songs of the 
soldiers stifled their cries, but the dwellers on the banks of the Loire 
heard the dropping shots night after night, and turned uneasily in 
their beds, in doubt as to what fresh horror was impending over their 
devoted city, for the earlier noyades took place at night and with 
precautions for secrecy. ‘To celebrate the first noyade, Carrier gave 
a banquet on board of one of the trap-door boats, which had served 
the night before for his first “vertical deportation.” Listen to a de- 
scription by one of the guests: 

“I descend to the bottom of the hold. I see a table with fifteen 
or twenty covers; I ask what the dinner is for— what this boat is 
where I find myself. ‘It is the great cup of the priests,’ replies 
Laloi ; ‘and as Lambertye has gotten up the expedition, Carrier, to 
mark his approval, gives this banquet.’ At last all were seated at 
table, Lambertye on the right, Laloi on the left. . . . The dinner was 
very gay. Lambertye gave an account of his expedition ; he said he 
made his victims come out two by two, that he searched them, bound 
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them, made them enter the boat, and described in a humorous manner 
their precipitation into the water. His assistants were not backward 
in their applause. Those who had taken part in the expedition were 
pointed out to Carrier. He became gay (/od/e); he said to Robin, 
‘Sing, Robin, sing the Song of the Mountain.’ Robin sang, and the 
guests clinked their glasses as all joined in the chorus.” 

And here, that we may take a nearer look at Carrier, we will quote 
from another eye-witness an account of his personal appearance: 
“ Five feet seven inches in height, thin and bony, very round-shoul- 
dered ; his complexion yellow and swarthy as a creole’s ; straight 
black hair falling over his shoulders; high cheek-bones, a large 
mouth and sunken eyes, gave him a physiognomy more vulgar than 
ferocious.” 

Although Carrier had described the first noyade as an accident, in 
his letter to the Convention, the truth was well-known at Paris, and 
had been alluded to in the pages of the Moniteur. Seeing that no 
action was taken or objection made by the Convention, he was em- 
boldened to drown his victims in the day-time, and allowed his satel- 
lites to throw off all restraints. Stripped of their clothes, slashed 
with-sabres or stabbed with pikes, sometimes with their throats cut, 
and sometimes with limbs bound to insure their sinking, the mis- 
erable prisoners were tossed into the Loire. Sometimes two in- 
dividuals of opposite sexes, bound together by their hands and feet, 
were thrown in: these were called “ Republican marriages ”— the 
noyades generally “ Republican baptisms.” ‘The most frightful ob- 
scenity, the most infernal cruelty were daily exhibited on the boats 
which bore the unhappy citizens to theirdoom. On several occasions 
Carrier himself, in a barge, accompanied by his debauched com- 
panions, male and female, gazed on the scene, and a smile lit up his 
swarthy and saturnine countenance as he witnessed the agonies of the 
dying. One day his pity was besought for some children who were 
destined for the noyade. “ Wolf-whelps,” he said, “they would grow 
up to be wolves.” Many scenes of self-devotion and some few 
instances of pity were exhibited on the banks of the Loire. 

Mile. Cuissard attracted the admiration of a young officer, who 
spent two hours endeavoring to persuade her to save herself by 
a flight, which he could protect ; but as he could not promise to save 
an aged relative of hers, she refused, and was drowned. Mme. de 
Jourdain was taken to the Loire, with her three daughters ; a soldier 
wished to spare the youngest, a beautiful girl, but she sprang into the 
water upon the bodies of her mother and sisters. It was a shallow 
place, and she cried, “Oh! push me in, I have not water enough.” 
They complied. Agatha de la Rochejaquelin moved the pity of 
even the hard-hearted Lambertye ; he concealed her on board of 
one of the boats, where she nightly heard the horrible sounds of the 
noyade. 

As there was no limit to the number of victims the Loire could 
swallow, they were drawn indiscriminately from the prisons. So 
little care was exercised that they drowned all the officers of a British 
ship, who had been taken prisoners of war. On another occasion, 
Carrier, in a fit of virtue, had three hundred women of the town 
drowned. 
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It is impossible to fix the exact number of those who perished by 
the noyades, in the short space of six weeks from the 14th of Decem- 
ber, when the second took place, until the close of January, when 
Carrier was recalled. In December Lambertye showed the Loire to 
some of the Republican Generals, and said, “ It has. already exceeded 
2800.” They asked Carrier what he meant, and he replied, “ 2800 
have taken the national oath.” As the noyades did not commence 
in earnest till after the second one on December 14th, there is a large 
margin left for conjecture. Some have placed the number as high 
as 15,000, but this seems exaggerated, for it is well settled that there 
were only twenty-five noyades in all, and the two largest are one of 
800 and one of 500. If we allow an average of 300 to each noyade, 
which seems to be borne out by the evidence, we will make up a 
death-roll of 7500, a wholesale destruction which we can hardly 
realise. The pictures drawn by eye-witnesses, who testified on the 
trial of Carrier, will give us a better idea of the terrible reality. 

Encumbered by the mass of corpses which it bore on its bosom, 
the Loire rolled towards the ocean, like the Ganges disclosing every 
moment to the gaze of those who navigated its waters some new corpse 
in a more or less advanced stage of decomposition. At one time a 
violent westerly storm prevailed for two or three days. - The heavy 
swell from the ocean checked and turned back the sluggish waves of 
the river with their ghastly burden. A mass of corpses half-devoured 
by the fishes was heaped up under the walls of Nantes. Immense 
eels thirty feet long, and shoals of uncouth-looking fishes, denizens of 
the deep sea, made their way up the Loire in pursuit of their escaping 
prey. Flocks of birds of prey, attracted by the smell of carrion, were 
unable to perform the herculean task of scavengers for this mass of 
corruption, and although it was midwinter, pestilence broke out. The 
authorities of the city had to prohibit the use of fish and of water 
drawn from the river. . 

At last, however, an end was reached. One Julien, son of a deputy 
of La Dréme, who had had one or two altercations with the Proconsul, 
wrote letters to Paris, giving such a description of affairs at Nantes 
as induced the Committee of Public Safety to have Carrier recalled. 
He reéntered the bosom of the Convention, and there gave an account 
of his proceedings at Nantes, except the fusillades and noyades. In 
the pages of the Aoniteur we find him opposing a motion to give 
indemnity to the Vendéans. He also assisted in the reorganisation 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal under the celebrated law of 24th 
Praivial (12th of Juné, 1794). 

When the Revolution of gth Thermidor (July 27th) overthrew 
Robéspierre and the Reign of Terror, Carrier united himself with 
the successful party, and played his part as a Conservative. He 
insulted Robespierre expiring in agony in the Rue St. Honoré, and 
applauded what he called a legitimate execution. His own bloody 
renown had not yet penetrated to the masses ; the papers had been 
comparatively silent in regard to his acts. The first disclosures were 
made when the remnant of the 132 Nantais whom he had sent to 
Paris the year before were brought to trial. They were acquitted, 
but the facts made public on their trial caused Carrier himself to be 
brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
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His trial was long, and he defended himself with all the expedients 
with which his early career as a pettifogging attorney had supplied 
him. An immense mass of evidence proving all the crimes mentioned 
in the preceding pages, was produced, and he was condemned to 
death December 16th, 1794. 

For the details of his execution let us quote the words of Sanson, 
the last of a family who for seven generations fulfilled the duties of 
public executioner at Paris :—“ The news of his approaching execution 
spread through Paris with unaccountable rapidity. My grandfather 
told him of his fate before the formal order of execution arrived. 
Tlie whole city had a holiday air, as at the news of a victory. My 
grandfather went to the Conciergerie at two o’clock. The condemned 
were brought into the ante-room to make their toilette. Grandmaison 
appeared first. He trembled, turned pale, and breathed with difficulty. 

. Pinard was in a fury of delirium. He attacked Carrier..... 
Carrier preserved all his sang-froid; he seemed firm and resigned to 
his fate. While his hair was cutting he talked of his honesty while 
in power ; said all he had to leave his wife was a farm of ten thousand 
livres ; that he was confident posterity would do him justice. While 
in the cart on his way to the scaffold, the rage of the multitude which 
surrounded him had no effect. He bore the fierce looks that were 
fixed on him, heard the terrible imprecations that were hurled at him, 
without lowering his head. .... . Carrier was executed last. He 
mounted the steps calm, cold, impassible ; but when Desnouest Jaid 
a hand on his shoulder to place him in position, in the midst of the 
solemn silence of twenty thousand suspended breaths was heard the 
shrill sound of a clarionet which played the air of ‘Ca ira.’ Carrier 
turned quickly to the side whence the sound came. His look was 
threatening, but his face became discomposed ; and forgetting that 
he himself had insulted with the same air those whom he had sent 
to the guillotine, he was heard to murmur: ‘Vile people! how I 
regret having served you!’ A minute afterwards his head fell in the 
basket.” 

Thus died Carrier. In the account we have given of him we have 
rejected much which is laid to his charge, as founded on insufficient 
evidence. The horrors related above rest on proofs too strong to be 
resisted. The inner nature of such a man, who, commonplace under 
ordinary circumstances, could yet when possessed of unlimited power 
develop into such an incarnation of cruelty, would be a curious 
psychological study, did we possess the materials for investigating it. 
One circumstance with regard to it is known. His wife (with whom 
he had always lived happily, and whom at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution he left at Auvergne while he hurried to the capital), when she 
heard vague rumors of some of his excesses, exclaimed: “ Poor 
Carrier! it is impossible ; he would not hurt a lamb.” 

E. H. L. 
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JOACHIM AND THE JOACHIMITES. 


Multaque per terras vates oracla furente 
Pectore fundebant, tristes minitantia casus. 
—Cic. De Consulatu Suo. 11. 


And it shall come to pass that when any shall yet prophesy, then his father and mother that begat 
him shall say unto him: Thou shalt not live, for thou speakest lies in the name of the Lord ; and his 
father and mother that begat him shall thrust him through when he prophesieth.—Zechariah x11. 3 


HE biography of Abbot Joachim presents a simple, sincere, 

earnest life, free from all intentional deception, though subject 
to such hallucinations as pious but weak minds are apt to entertain 
in every age. His aberrations and extravagances tempted others, often 
professing to be his followers, into deliberate imposture, and supplied 
the text and the example which, for a long series of years, convulsed 
Italy and the adjoining countries with fierce religious strife, and dif- 
fused immorality under the pretence of exaggerated piety throughout 
Christendom. 

The most potent and portentous of Joachim’s prenunciations — the 
one which, for a century at least, continued to breed discords in re- 
ligion and in society, and to generate formidable heresies and vagaries 
of all kinds—was his Apocalyptic vision of the future, and of the 
complete religious reformation which he pronounced to be imminent. 
This sprang from that fertile source of delusion in all Christian ages 
—the study and confident interpretation of the Book of Revelation. 
To this study and to this interpretation Joachim had given his deepest 
thoughts and the most of his years. ‘The result was a dream, which 
occupies a large space in ecclesiastical and general history, under the 
name of the Everlasting Gospel. No book with this precise title 
seems ever to have existed, but the doctrines ascribed to it are to 
be found, in germ or in bud, in the acknowledged writings of the 
Calabrian Abbot. The designation popularly attached to this body 
of wild imagination is transferred from the language of Revelation 
xiv. 6-7: “And I saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, having 
THE EVERLASTING GOSPEL to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, 
and to every nation and kindred and tongue and people: Saying with 
a loud voice: Fear God, and give glory to him, for the hour of his 
judgment is come.” The scheme which Joachim announced and 
yearned for was intimated by vague and disconnected touches in 
three of his books: Book 1. Liber Concordia Veritatis—the Book of 
the Concord of the Truth; Book 11. Afocalypsis Nova—the New 
Revelation ; Book 111. Psalterium Decem Chordarum — the Psaltery of 
Ten Strings. These treatises are filled with nebulous rant, with vague 
vaticinations, and with intricate and unintelligible frenzies. But they 
are the genuine works of Joachim, though they may have been cor- 
rupted and in parts transmuted by the audacious interpolations of 
later visionaries. The Everlasting Gospel, which was reluctantly 
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condemned and suppressed by Alexander IV., and committed to the 
flames, and which was also stigmatised by the Council of Arles, was 
not this collection of Joachim’s, but a much bolder and more arrogant 
production. By this name is usually understood the Introduction to 
the Everlasting Gospel —Jntroductorium in Evangelium Aiternum. It 
was composed by John of Parma, third General of the Franaiscans, 
or by Fra Gerhard, who endured imprisonment for eighteen years 
rather than renounce the sentiments and opinions of Joachim. The 
fact, but not the authorship, is rendered certain by the explicit testi- 
mony of St. Thomas Aquinas: “The Gospel, which is’ spoken of, is 
a composition introductory to the books of Joachim, and has been 
reprobated by the Church, as has also been the doctrine of Joachim, 
according to which, as is said, the Gospel of Christ is changed.” It 
is rendered equally certain by the language of Guillaume de Saint 
Amour, in his treatise De Periculis Novis, circulated in 1255, that the 
Introduction to the Everlasting Gospel was merely a development 
and exaggeration of the dogmas of Joachim. He says that “for 
fifty-five years some have been striving to substitute the Eternal 
Gospel for the true Gospel.” As these fifty-five years reached back 
to the close of the twelfth century, and as Joachim died in 1202, the 
propagation of the new evangel is asserted to have commenced before 
the death of the prophetic Abbot. 

What then was the Everlasting Gospel or the new revelation of 
Joachim? To his enthusiastic fantasy, the annunciations of the 
Apocalypse and its mysterious menaces appeared to indicate the near 
approach of the divine vengeance. The manifold oppressions and 
crimes and vices ; the cruelties, exactions, sensualities and avarice ; 
the wealth, worldliness and luxury of the Church and of churchmen ; 
the miseries of the laboring and destitute classes ; the wars and the 
rumors of wars among Christians and Infidels ; the commotions among 
Turks and Tartars, and the frequent “pestilence which walketh in 
darkness”; all seemed to correspond with the great woes and with the 
other portents which were to usher in the fearful revolutions in our 
earthly condition unveiled to the vision of St. John. The mystical 
number 1260 flamed like the handwriting on the wall of Belshazzar’s 
palace, and might be easily deemed by the fevered imagination of an 
apocalyptic visionary to be the long foretold date of the termination 
of the existing order of human affairs. Hence, Joachim announced, 
with the unhesitating assurance of the interpreters in prophecy and 
believers in dreams, that the great change was already in preparation, 
that the beginning of the end had commenced, and that, after the 
turn of the century, would occur a complete revolution in the condi- 
tion of humanity, a total change in the spirit and action of Chris- 
tianity, and a thorough reformation and reconstruction of the Church 
and of the world. He intimated that the Divine Spirit would employ 
as the agents of this renovation the weak and the foolish, the humble 
and ignorant ; that new orders of devotees would arise, which would 
renounce pomps and vanities, the allurements of dignity and the 
seductions of riches ; and that, by their preaching and prayers, and 
self-abnegation and charities, their destitution of possessions and 
goods, and their incessant ministrations to the needs of the souls and 
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bodies of the poor and wretched, the grand conversion should be 
brought about, and “the weak things of the earth should confound 
the proud.” It need scarcely be mentioned that these startling pre- 
dictions did work themselves out into something like accomplishment 
— though in far other modes than had been vaguely contemplated by 
Joachim. Nevertheless, the Franciscans and Dominicans, who as- 
sumed their organisation within a quarter of a century of the death 
of the prophet, plausibly represented his vaticinations as foretelling 
both their establishment and their office. 

With these presignifications, which must have fallen with astounding 
effect upon the multitudes of all ranks who regarded the reformer of 
Flora as a saint, were combined sundry fantastic notions well calcu- 
lated to attract “the regards of the fevered dreamers and fanciful 
speculators of that anxious and perplexed period. Joachim was an 
earnest believer in the mystical significance of the number Three ; 
and like the Cabalists, like John Pico di Mirandola, and like 
numerous other ingenious manipulators of riddles, he recognised the 
latent virtues of the “triple cord,” and of all other triplicities, and 
regarded the whole process of existence — in creation, in constitution, 
and in development —as regulated and governed by trines and by 
an elaborate scheme of “ ternaries,”’ as he termed them. 


“In physicis tria prima, Deus, mundus, data forma: 
Tergenus omnigenum, genitor, genitrix, generatum. 


Ter bibe. Tres numerus super omnia: ter Deus unus.” 


Of course these mysterious implications were grafted by Joachim on 
the threefold unity of the Trinity, and may have originally grown out 
of it. Hence he may have been led to that tritheistic confutation of 
“the Master of Sentences” which was reprobated by the Council of 
the Lateran. But a much more important consequence with relation 
to the present subject, was his ternary exposition of the progressive 
evolution of revelation, which grew into the audacious speculations of 
the later expositors of the Everlasting Gospel, and into the follies and 
brutalities and horrors of the most advanced of the Joachimite sec- 
taries. According to Joachim, each of the three chief Apostles, 
Peter, Paul, and John, was the type and representative of a distinct 
phase of progressive Christianity ; and each phase corresponded with 
and was under the special presidency of one of the three successive 
persons of the Trinity. The ultimate form of the revealed religion 
was to be that of which the beloved disciple was the model, and the 
Third Person of the Trinity the inspiration and guide. It was to 
be a system purely of love. All law, all secular and ecclesiastical 
authority, were to be abrogated under the reign of universal charity 
and all-compassing affection. Perfect love was to cast out all fear, 
and every one was to be the law unto himself. As in Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite’s hypocritical pietism, religion was to be love, and love was 
to become religion. The philanthropy of the French Revolution was 
preceded by the abounding and gushing love of the thirteenth century; 
and Proudhon might have received instruction from the Fratricelli 
and Apostolicals of that age. Both schemes eventuated in enormities 
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and sanguinary violences at which the world stil] grows pale. These, 
however, were the issue, not the project of Joachim. That saintly 
abbot declared only that all earlier dispensations should be abrogated 
and absorbed by the new Gospel of the Holy Ghost—the Gospel 
which was not for a time, but for all time ; the Gospel which should 
not pass away, but be the universal and the Everlasting Gospel, and 
which should surpass in splendor the Gospel of the twelve previous 
centuries of Christianity as much as the radiance of the sun surpasses 
the pale, cold, unvivifying light of the moon. This comparison is 
constantly repeated in the expository, polemical and popular literature 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and found its way both into 
the Romaunt de la Rose and into the English versiop and abridgment 
of that celebrated French poem which has been so long erroneously 
attributed to Chaucer and published in all collections of his works :— 


Fut baillé, c’est bien chose voire, 
Por prendre commun exemploire, 
Ung livre de par le Déable, 
C’est l’Evangile pardurable. 


La trovast par grant mesprison 
Mainte tele comparaison. 
Autant com par sa grant valor 
Soit de clarté, soit de chalor, 
Sormonte li solans la lune 


Tant sormonte ceste Evangile 
Ceux que li quatre Evangelistres 
Jhesu-Christ firent 4 lor tistres. 


As the ancient French may be unfamiliar to most of our readers, we 
give the passages in the English translation ascribed to Chaucer :— 


Suche ben the slinking Prophetis : 

’Nis none of hem that gode prophete is, 

For thei through wickid entencion 

A thousand and two hundred yere 

Five and fifte, ferther ne nere, - 
Broughte in a boke with sorie grace, 

To yeven ensample in common place, 

That sayid thus, though it were fable, 

This the Gospell pardurable, 

That fro the Holie Ghost is sent: 


There might he se by grete traisoun 
Full many a false comparisoun. 
As moche as thorough his grete might, 
Be it of hete, be it of light, 
The sunne ysurmounteth the mone, 
That troublit is,.and chaungith sone ; 
And the nutte kerneil) dothe the shell, 
I skorne nat that I you it tell. 
Right so withoutin any gile 
Surmounteth this noble Evangile 
The worde of any Evangelist, 
And to ther title thei toke Christ. 
And many spche comparisoun, 
Of whiche I make no mentioun, 
Mighten men in that boke finde, 
Who so could of hem havin minde, 
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It was only indistinctly prognosticated, though it was the logical 
consequence of the premises, that the Pope should be displaced and 
overthrown, and that the whole hierarchy and system of the Roman 
Church should be annulled. It was also necessarily implied that 
emperors and kings, and princes and _magistrates, and government 
and law, and social restraints of all kinds, should be rendered nuga- 
tory ; and that the whole human family should dwell in the New 
Jerusalem without check or coercion, under the law of perfect love, 
and the unrestricted license of a perfect community of all things ; all 
that could be required would be the instruction, the example, and the 
guidance of the new religious orders of mendicants. The doctrines 
of communisn, of free-love association, and of all recent social 
heresies, were already promulgated, and were not long in being real- 
ised in forms more.extravagant and pernicious than have yet been 
exhibited by Owenists, or St. Simonians, or Fourierites, or Shakers, 
or fraternities after the pattern of the Blythewood romance. The 
fundamental dogma of the exclusive reign of the Spirit and of the 
descent of the Paraclete was strangely revived in the current century 
by the Messianism of Hoéné Wronski, and by analogous follies of other 
social reformers. 

In Joachim’s writings all these extravagances were only in the 
germ ; they soon attained an overshadowing growth and a vast and 
poisonous fruitage. His followers, successors, or imitators, who have 
been loosely grouped under the designation of Joachimites, continued, 
for a century and more, to add to, to expand, and to apply his ob- 
scure auguries. The real danger to society, to morality, to law, and 
to religion scarcely displayed itself till the nebulous matter of 
Joachim’s ravings was systematised, advocated, and disseminated, 
with a fatal increase of more pernicious reveries, and with the fury of 
immediate application, by the “Introduction” of John of Parma or 
of Gerhard, and by the rabid enthusiasm of the Franciscan spirit- 
ualists. 

At this time the mendicant orders were rapidly declining from their 
original professions, and were coveting houses and lands, and popular 
favor, and the spiritual domination which ecclesiastical corporations 
seek from such favor. The Franciscans were divided into two fac- 
tions ; the one shamelessly renouncing the poverty, humility, unsel- 
fishness, and laborious service of the sick and the lowly which had 
animated the founder of the society ; the other, under the name of 
Spiritualists, or Fratricelli— Little Brothers — pushing toghe most ab- 
surd and demoralising excess the abstinences, austerities, and other- 
worldliness of their original chief. 

Among the latter must be included the Celestinian fraternity, 
whose original institution repeats with aggravated extravagances the 
career of Joachim and of St. Francis of Assisi. The comm@ncement 
of the Celestinian order was due to one of the queerest personages to 
be encountered in secular or ecclesiastical history, though the Church, 
like the torrid clime of Africa, has always been prodigal of monsters — 
leonum arida nutrix—the dry nurse of lions. But of all strange inci- 
dents, one of the strangest in the history of the Roman or of any 
other church, is the fortune of the parent of the Celestines ; and it is 
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intimately associated with the enthusiastic commiseration of the weak 
and the poor and the wretched which Joachim had done so much to 
rekindle and to cherish ; with the expectation of the imminent destruc- 
tion of the world as the sole check for its sins, which he had so con- 
fidently proclaimed ; and with the asceticism which should prepare the 
scanty number of the elect for the great consummation. 

A simple-minded, unworldly, fanatical brother, Pietro Morrone by 
name, sought a holy solitude, and flattered himself that he had found 
it on the summit of a rugged mountain in the Abruzzi, overlooking 
the Val di Sulmona. Here he scratched a hole with his own hands, 
under a huge rock, crawled into it, fastened the aperture which served 
as a window with iron bars, and lived with lizards, toads, scorpions, 
newts, and other unclean beasts. He could neither stand erect nor 
stretch himself in his living grave. His only sustenance was coarse 
bread and water, with a few weeds or herbs for his Sunday’s repast. 
His dress was of hair-cloth and cold iron. Such mortifications at- 
tested his sanctity; and his sanctity being bruited abroad, attracted 
multitudes of enthusiasts, many of them smitten with a similar craze, 
to whom he distributed his oracles and dark sayings through the 
grated window of this new cave of Trophonius, into which no mortal 
but himself was or could be admitted. Such numbers flocked to him, 
and squatted round him on the mountain, that his cavern became the 
parent cell of a cellular order of anchorites. 

A sudden and startling concurrence of accidents, with the collision 
of priestly ambitions, drew the aged and half-demented ascetic from 
his filthy burrow and seated him on the Pontifical throne. The 
venomous rivalries of the hostile factions of the Colonnas and the 
Orsinis had frustrated for more than eight months the efforts of the 
meagre College of Cardinals to elect a successor to Nicholas IV. 
Charles the Lame, the Angevin King of Naples, had been rudely 
rebuked by his arrogant subject, Cardinal Benedetto Gaétano, for 
interposing his exhortations to terminate the contentions and to give 
a head to the Church. All was unsettled and in confusion when 
Cardinal Malebranca entertained the assembly with a report of the 
saintly virtues of the hermit of the Abruzzi, and with the visions 
and supernatural communications which had long been vouchsafed to 
him. ‘Time wore on without approaching a decision. Malebranca 
spoke again, and mentioned an oracular announcement received lately 
by a holy man, probably Pier Morrone himself, which prophesied 
fearful chastisements to the Holy College if the chair of St. Peter 
was left untenanted beyond the approaching Day of All Saints. The 
conclave burst into an acclamation, and, as if inspired, unanimously 
elected Morrone Pope. He is known in the annals of the Church as 
Celestine V. Did he assume the name with any latent reference to 
the establishment of the celestial Jerusalem upon earth? Certainly, 
his immediate followers and the several Franciscan sects anticipated 
such a result. Yet the heavens did not fall, though the salt seemed 
to have been successfully laid on the tail of the bird. 

The delegates appointed to convey the intelligence of his election 
to the new Pontiff found him in the darkness, squalor, misery and 
confined circumstances of his subterranean cell. After they had ob- 
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tained this pleasing view by painfully clambering to the top of the 
rugged mountain where he had sought the prospect of heaven, they 
unfolded the purpose of their mission. He resolutely repelled the 
proffered dignity, truthfully alleging his ignorance, his rusticity, his 
incompetence. But the hopes of the intriguing, the ambition of the 
ambitious, the wild fervor of the populace, and the spiritual wisdom of 
the College of Cardinals, were all opposed to any renunciation. The 
haggard old man, with unkempt locks, shaggy brows, long tangled 
beard, sunken eyes, hollow cheeks, emaciated limbs— unearthly, 
though coated with soil and smelling of earth—could not be permitted 
to decline the honors of the Pontificate. The envoys enforced the 
authority of the Church ; his brethren urged him to submit to the 
will of heaven, so signally manifested ; the neighboring rustics tried 
to force compliance. He escaped and fled ; he was apprehended and 
brought back. At length, yielding to entreaty, kindly violence, and 
superstitious delusions, he consented reluctantly to accept the eccle- 
siastical supremacy of Christendom. Riding on an ass, and sup- 
ported on one side by Charles, King of Naples, and on the other by 
Charles’s son, the King of Hungary, he entered the beautiful city of 
Naples, and took up his abode in the royal palace. He contrived, 
however, to convert his apartment into a hermit’s cell, by blocking up 
the windows, shutting out the light of day, and excluding visitors of 
all sorts, as far as was practicable. Joachim’s prophecy of a thorough 
reformation or renovation of the Church, by the new orders and the 
sectaries, and the co-operation of the secular power, seemed in a fair 
way of accomplishment. ‘The accomplishment of the oracle was 
curiously frustrated. 

At the summit of earthly honor and of spiritual power, Celestine 
was wretched, and sighed for the ease and comfort, and tranquillity 
and dignity of his abandoned hole in the ground. The Pontifical 
robes and the royal residence, and the enfourage of the tiara, were 
to him a sorrowful change from his rags, and cilicium, and pit, and 
dirt, and squalid sanctity. With the best intentions, he was impotent 
for good, and produced only mischief. To such distorted ends pro- 
ceed the wild imaginations and devices of men for more than human 
excellence. The importunities of the greedy, the aspiring and the 
corrupt ; the complaints of the jealous and the disappointed ; the 
impatience of all, and the obligations of his high position, furnished 
him with a bitter and irritating experience, which recalled his former 
disinclinations, and confirmed his worse apprehensions. A profound 
sense of his utter incapacity to guide or govern the Christian world 
filled him with morbid despondency. Nothing would satisfy him but 
the abdication of the tiara, and a prompt return to the peaceful 
seclusion of his mountain hollow among his ignorant but venerating 
flock. ‘These dispositions were converted into a fixed determination 
by the artifices of Benedetto Gaétano. Breaking a hole in the wall 
of his darkened chamber, he introduced a small tin-trumpet, and in 
the night conveyed to the startled ear and inflamed conscience of the 
visionary Pope the commands of heaven to surrender the Papacy. 
King Charles and the lazzaroni of Naples opposed the design in 
vain. Celestine resigned, and returned to the Abruzzi as simple Pier 
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da Morrone, for which simplicity he was placed in hell by the fierce 
scorn of Dante Benedetto Gaétano adroitly persuaded the rival 
factions of the Colonnas and the Orsinis to leave the nomination of 
the next Pope to him. He disgusted both parties by nominating 
himself, and became the terrible Boniface VIII., of whom his humble 
but prophetic predecessor was believed to have foretold that “he 
would steal into the Papacy like a fox, would reign like a lion, and 
would die like a dog ”—“ ogli entrerebbe nel Pontificato qual Volpe, reg- 
nerebbe come Lione, morrebbe come Cane.” Surely'this was a remarkable 
and just characterisation, even if it were a prediction manufactured 
after the event! 

Celestine returned to his underground hermitage, and resumed the 
rugged simplicity of his former ascetic life, but not its security. A 
discrowned King and a discrowned Pope can never regain tran- 
quillity and obscure ease. Morrone was haunted by fears that he 
might be summoned to Rome. There were reasons for other appre- 
hensions. He was carefully watched by the emissaries of Boniface. 
He eluded his spies, and hid himself in the woods. He was dis- 
covered and reclaimed. He fled again, and tried to escape across 
the Adriatic to Dalmatia. His vessel was driven back by a tempest 
to the shore ; he was captured and conveyed to Anagni by order of 
Boniface. He was afterwards confined in a cell or dungeon at 
Fumone, as narrow as that which he had dug for himself near Sul- 
mona. He was strictly guarded, but was treated with an habitual 
reverence which was the most flagrant species of mockery. What 
respect or regard could the haughty Pontiff now reigning have for his 
imbecile predecessor, who had confessed his ignorance, rude manners, 
and foolishness which unfitted him for the high post which he had 
deserted, and whom he had frightened from his supreme station by a 
childish trick, addressed to his childish superstition? The captive 
did not long survive. Within two short years Pier da Morrone was 
hermit, Pope, hermit again, prisoner, and a corpse. 

The prophecy of the reformation of the Church by the mendicant 
orders, or by other means, was not achieved, and Joachim’s oracle 
expected future realisation. 

Other dreams and other schemes for the rejuvenescence of the 
Church and of society were abroad, and filled the air with premoni- 
tions of change and confusion. In all such fantasies the inspiration 
of Joachim was predominant. It perplexed and excited generation 
after generation. It divided the great fraternities into contending 
sects, and utterly disorganised the great brotherhood of St. Francis. 

To dwell upon these discords, and upon the various extravagant 
and often hypocritical projects of religious and social regeneration 
which were entertained by different bodies of Franciscan religionaries, 
would be to enter deeply into gtaver subjects than can be fitly con- 
templated in these papers, and to rewrite the long and intricate 
ecclesiastical history of the perplexed generations during which these 
vagaries were in the ascendant. 

There are many episodes of singular interest and of surprising 
character in the long and changing story. Some are disgusting, some 
amusing, some pathetic, some heroic, and all are sorrowful. All the 
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quaint antics of Millerites and other millenarians ; all the trick and 
charlatanry of modern miracle-mongers ; all the savage recklessness 
of communists and other branches of iconoclastic fanatics, may be 
found in the chronicle of this mental and moral malady. The liter- 
ature of popular prophecy wanders into strange places and through 
scenes of incessant variety. A few examples from the history of the 
Joachimites may be welcome here, and may furnish useful hints for 
the construction of a new class of tales and novelettes to the countless 
family of story-tellers who must frequently be at as great a loss for a 
subject as Lord Byron was for a hero. 

After the turn of the thirteenth .century, and the death of the ex- 
communicated Emperor, Frederick II., but before the melancholy 
close of the Hohenstauffen dynasty on the scaffold at Naples, Gerard 
Sagavelli, one of those reputed to have been the author of the Ever- 
lasting Gospel, was refused admission into the Franciscan order on 
account of the extravagance of his views. Nevertheless he pursued 
the vocation which he presumed himself to have been appointed to 
by divine commission. He went about preaching poverty and re- 
pentance — the extremities of want, the excesses of self-accusation, 
and penitential suffering. Few regarded and many denounced him. 
He was ridiculed, hooted, pelted, and persecuted by vulgar priests 
and heartless mobs, while some of the ignorant and weak and 
curious listened, admired, and venerated him. In his danger and 
destitution he was received and protected by the contemptuous pity 
of Obizzo Sanvitale, Bishop of Parma, the nepliew of the revengeful 
Pope Innocent IV., who had excommunicated the Emperor Frederick 
II. at the Council of Lyons, and pronounced his deposition from the 
Imperial throne. When deprived of this powerful protection, the 
crazy enthusiast was subjected to renewed and increased persecu- 
tions. He was seized and burnt by the Inquisition in 1300—one 
victim out of many sufferers by the same delusions and the same pas- 
sions in those sorrowful years of wild imaginations and wilder fury. 
The story, doubtless invented by his adversaries, was circulated 
among the people that when the flames encompassed him, he cried 
out, “Help, Asmodeus!” and that the fires were extinguished. 
Thrice this happened. The fourth time Asmodeus was defeated by 
the presentation of the Host. When summoned by his inflamed 
votary he failed to assist him. A melancholy wail filled the air, cry- 
ing out, “One stronger is here!” Sagavelli was the founder of the 
heresy of the Apostolicals. 

About a year later than the execution of Gerard, a woman perished 
at the stake ; for these unregulated and pernicious attempts at im- 
practicable and corrupting reforms were not confined to the sterner 
sex. ‘The religious and social fermentation was universal. In such 
seasons the weaker and more excitable vessels of infatuation press 
forward to the front and claim their supposed rights by violent par- 
ticipation in all extravagances and mischief. A German spinster, 
Wilhelmina by name, revealed herself suddenly in Northern Italy. 
She professed herself to be the daughter of Constance, Queen of 
Bohemia, with the same rash effrontery which induced Sarah Wilson, 
in 1773, to invite the support of the disaffected in South Carolina by 
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alleging herself to be the Princess Susanng Carolina, of the royal 
house of Hanover. Her pretensions, however, very far transcended 
those of Sarah Wilson. She claimed to be the Holy Ghost, the ex- 
pected spirit of the predicted reorganisation, incarnate in the form of 
woman. Her revelations were restricted to a small circle of discreet 
confidantes. She died in peace, and in the odor of sanctity, leaving 
behind her, as her vicar on earth, or the pope, her friend and attend- 
ant, Mayfreda. Her successor and representative had not an equal 
gift of reticence, but promulgated her doctrine and pretensions, and 
Mayfreda was burnt as a sorceress. 

To this same period, and to the pontificate of the arrogant and 
unscrupulous Boniface VIII., when both ecclesiastical and secular 
affairs were thrown into turbulent perplexity by his contentions with 
the equally arrogant and unprincipled Philip the Fair of France, may 
be referred the potent ascendancy of John Peter Oliva, General of 
the Franciscans, a prophet in popular estimation, and the reputed 
father of a school of prophets. He is usually credited with the 
composition of the Introduction to the Everlasting Gospel, but the 
language of St. Thomas Aquinas renders it almost certain that it 
must be assigned to an earlier author. The expositions of the 
Apocalypse, however, which he promulgated among the spiritualistic 
brethren of his order, and disseminated among the eager, atrabilious 
and fanatical Franciscans of Provence and Northern Italy, were in 
the most intimate accord with the dim vaticinations of Joachim, and 
with the strange promises of the Everlasting Gospel. Oliva dis- 
covered in the seven seals, which have been so often broken by 
unauthorised hands, and broken only to beguile—in these seals 
Oliva discerned seven successive states or stages of the Church: the 
ages, 1. of the Apostles; 1. of the Martyrs ; 111. of the Doctors ; Iv. 
of the Anchorites ; v. of the Monastics ; vi. of the Renovation of the 
Primitive Church ; vit. of the New Jerusalem on earth. ‘The sixth 
age according to him had already commenced, and was indeed con- 
siderably advanced. St. Francis had reénacted the rd/e of Christ. 
When we remember the sacred stigmata on the body of St. Francis, 
we may estimate the approach which was made by some of his fol- 
lowers to the substitution of their founder and chief for the divine 
founder of Christianity. It is difficult to treat the prophetic fantasies 
of the thirteenth and opening fourteenth century without becoming 
graver and more erudite than these papers permit, or without being 
betrayed into a levity wholly unbeseeming the sanctity of the names 
which are unavoidably introduced. We pass lightly over the subject 
that we may escape an unbecoming tone. The Franciscans were the 
self-commissioned missionaries for the restoration of the pristine purity 
and simplicity of the Christian Church, and like all such reformers, 
soon ran into worse vices than those they assailed, and furnished a 
provocation and a pretext for still worse vices on the part of other 
pretenders and other tribes of anarchists. It was no wonder that 
they and the other mendicants excited so much odium in the four- 
teenth century, as is shown by the whole literature of that age, from 
the undiscriminating antipathy of a revolted public sentiment. 

This strange series of fantasies, springing out of the reveries of the 
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Abbot of Flora and extended by the institution of the Dominican and 
Franciscan orders, finds its fitting close in the romantic attachment 
of Dolcino and the fair Margaretta, in the socialistic frenzy of their 
projects, in the stern and brilliant resistance of Dolcino to more 
numerous and equally fanatical assailants, in the massacres which 
signalised the failure of the Dolcinists, and in the Indian resolution, 
and endurance of both the prophet and his rich and beautiful devotee 
in their fearful execution at the stake. It may be suspected that 
Robert Browning derived some hints for his powerful dramatic de- 
lineation of “The Last of the Druses ” from this striking and touching 
episode in theological warfare. He had the quaint learning and the 
taste for recondite analogies and illustrations which might have made 
him familiar with the story, and might have disposed him thus to turn 
it to account. 

The desperate struggle of Dolcino in his last fastness, not far from 
Vercelli ; the military skill and fertility of resource displayed by him ; 
the pertinacity with which he held out against violence, seduction and 
treachery, throughout the multiplied agonies of a rigorous winter ; 
the prolongation of the contest despite of storm and destitution, and 
aggravated starvation ; are commemorated in Dante’s Inferno. Ma- 
homet, in his torment, sends back by the pilgrims of the Tartarean 
realm a message to the unyielding chief of the last of the Apostoli- 
cals: 


This warning thou 
Bear to Dolcino: bid him, if he wish not 
Soon here to follow me, that with good store 
Of food he arm him, lest imprisoning snow 
Yield him a victim to Novara’s power: 
No easy conquest else. 


Is it commiseration ; is it the admiration of genius for heroic forti- 
tude, or is it sympathy with the antagonism to Kaiser and Pope, that 
thus infuses an air of gentle concernment into the utterances of the 
great exile of Florence? 

Famine compelled the closely invested heretics to surrender after 
every device of human ingenuity had been desperately tried, and tried 
in vain. The captured Dolcinists were mercilessly slaughtered. 
Dolcino and Margaretta were taken and reserved for fiercer and more 
deliberate vengeance. Margaretta, despite her youth, her beauty and 
her wealth, was burnt at the stake ; while he, for whom she had gladly 
sacrificed everything, was compelled to look on helplessly, and to 
witness the uncomplaining agonies of his de//a donna —his fair, sweet 
poison ; which he regarded with stoic firmness and unflinching resolu- 
tion. It was the prelude and example of his own fate. He, too, was 
committed to the flames. He bore the fiery torment with the same 
unwavering spirit with which he had borne the sight of his loved com- 
panion’s fearful end. 

The story of Dolcino and Margaretta is recorded with diverse 
brevity and varying sensibility by the ecclesiastical historians, and by 
the general chroniclers of the time. It is most fully given in the 
Life of Dolcino, preserved in the ninth volume of Muratori’s great 
collection of Italian Monuments. If any one desires a minute ac- 
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quaintance with the theological heresies espoused by him, he may be 
referred to the cumbrous tomes of the Ecclesiastical History of 
Baronius, which we have inspected without consulting. We have 
carefully kept aloof from everything that was not directly connected 
with the forms and fortunes of popular prophecy. 

We have rather indicated than either narrated or discussed the 
results of Joachim’s prophetic visions. We have not had the time, 
nor was the occasion suitable, for the exposition of their details. 
Enough has been said to show that much matter of interest, and 
frequent subjects for romance, may be exhumed from the Acts of 
Councils, the Acts of the Saints, the History of Heresies, and the 
History of the Church — volumes which are usually passed by with a 
shudder of repugnance. We have also, we hope, shown the infinite 
variety of development assumed by the prophecies current among the 
people, and the strange modes in which they become implicated with 
the fortunes of society. 

Unde infinita videres 
Et rerum genera, et generis cujusque creata 
Corpora. 

Such then is the long and devious story of the Abbot Joachim and 
his multifarious succession of acolytes. The predictions fathered on 
him by popular invention and popular credulity were of less transitory 
fame than those devised by his real or pretended disciples. They 
were of greater uncertainty and obscurity, and of very limited in- 
fluence, deriving their acceptance almost entirely from his eminence 
as an interpreter of sacred prophecy, and from his authority with the 
mendicant orders, and with the heretical sects that arose from their 
bosom. We would refer those who seek an acquaintance with the 
ipsissima verba of this large body of oracles to the curious collection 
published at Venice in 1600: JOACHIM ABBATIS ¢¢ ANSELMI EPIscoPi 
MaRSICANI Vaticinia sue prophetia. 

It will be recognised that this topic— popular prophecy — is worthy 
of more serious study than has usually been bestowed upon it ; that it 
is of much greater range and diversity than at first sight appears, and 
that it connects itself as a pervading inspiration or as an obstructing 
folly with the most solemn transactions. With changing times, and 
changing systems and changing creeds, it passes through nearly all 
the forms that human delusion and human fraud can assume; and 
reveals to us secret frailties and temptations of the human heart, 
which are too often disregarded ‘under the vain supposition that they 





Nore.—Nothing more surely indicates the wide diffusion of a legend, or the popularity of a 
character than the occurrence, in remote times and places, of a name thence derived as a nickname or 
mocking designat.on for imaginary personages of kindred temperament. We may thus judge of the 

revalence of the credulity in regard to the prophecies ascribed to Joachim from finding in Butler’s 
udibras the attendant of Sidrophil called Whachum. 


A paltry wretch he had, half-starv’d, 
That him in place of zany serv’d, 

Hight Whachum, bred to dash and draw, 
Not wine, but more unwholesome law. 


We are not concerned at present with determining whether Whachum stood for Tom Jones or 
Richard Green. The name seems to be taken directly from Joachim. [n the age of Elizabeth 
the intercourse with Spain, for the most part hostile, produced a marked influence on English litera- 
ture. The Spanish pronunciation of Yoachim would accord very nearly with W’achum, and it does 
not seem a forced inference to derive the one from the other. 
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were the rare aberrations only of distant and ignorant ages. The 
outward shapes of things are continually transformed, but man 
remains always essentially the same, and all the extravagances of 
man’s weaknesses and passions continually return, and will forever 
return. 

Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret. 


G. F. H. 








NOTES OF THE RECENT PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 





HE project of establishing an interior sea in Algeria continues 
to be actively discussed in the French Academy of Sciences. 
It has encountered its most important critic in the person of M. Edm. 
Fuchs. This gentleman having recently made, by invitation of the 
Prime Minister of Tunis, an exploration of the eastern end of the 
so-called Saharian depression, finds himself unable to share the 
brilliant anticipations of Captain Roudaire. The conclusions to 
which he has been forced are these :— 
1st. There has been no direct communication within the historic 
period between the waters of the Mediterranean and those of the 
Saharian depression. The latter have always, on the contrary, formed 
a salt lake (Lake Triton of Herodotus) whose origin is identical with 
that of all similar lakes (chotts and sebkhas) in that region. They 
have been and are still separated from the ocean, not by a sand-bank 
as Captain Roudaire believes, but by a solid barrier more than twelve 
miles broad, composed of hills of sandstone and limestone. 
2d. These hills, which form the isthmus of Gabés, have experienced 
a recent elevation of some forty feet. This must have had slight 
influence upon the drying-up of the lake. 
3d. The presence of water in the Saharian depression has coincided 
with the existence of great water-courses in the same region. Like 
these, it dates from a period of great atmospheric humidity, and in 
general to an assemblage of climatic conditions different from those 
which now exist. 
4th. This alteration of climate, connected with the general disap- 
pearance of forests, has been a cosmical and not a local phenomenon, 
and has produced in-a vast zone reaching from the Sahara to Persia, 
and met with again in the north of Chili, similar effects of drought, 
and transformed into deserts regions previously renowned for fertility. 
M. Fuchs further says that Captain Roudaire’s estimate of the size 
of his new sea is erroneous. It will not be more than three-fourths of 
the extent assigned by him. On the other hand, if the canal be wide 
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enough and deep enough to keep the sea filled and to prevent the 
accumulation of salt at its base, the cost will not be less than three 
hundred millions of francs, instead of twenty millions as computed 
by Captain Roudaire. M. Fuchs does not deny the possibility of 
creating the sea, or its ultimate value to France. Nor does he believe 
it would work any injury to the climate of Europe. But he believes 
that its advantages would be too slowly realised to remunerate 
capitalists for so enormous an outlay. 

M. Cosson also opposes the new project. He differs from M. 
Fuchs, however, in regard to the extent of Captain Roudaire’s sea. 
Instead of being: smaller, he fears it will be far larger than it was 
expected to be by that officer. His own observations on the spot, 
fortified by the opinions and results of other explorers, convince him 
that the proposed sea would submerge or cover with saline incrusta- 
tion, not only the great basin of the Chott Melghir, but following all 
the windings of its borders, and penetrating the innumerable depres- 
sions communicating with this basin, would invade and convert into 
salt swamps many valuable oases, and destroy the artesian wells which 
have been dug or repaired by the French government. It would 
cover many of them, and contaminate by infiltration others near 
its shores. These wells can be successfully established, as experience 
has shown, almost anywhere in the eastern portion of the Sahara, 
and wherever dug, soon convert, by the water they supply, the desert 
into a garden. ‘The chief industry of that region is the cultivation of 
the date. Wherever these wells are made a grove of date-palms is 
soon seen. The annual yield of a full-grown tree is worth from 
fifteen to twenty francs. The actual destruction of millions of these 
trees would be a fearful price to pay for the future and contingent 
advantages of the interior sea. 

If it be replied that the sea will change the climate and create in 
that region oases far more extensive than all it covers or destroys, 
M. Cosson points out the fact that the date-palm requires a great 
amount of heat in summer, clear skies, infrequent rains, a dry atmo- 
sphere and sufficiently moist soil. As the Arabs say, “the date-tree, 
father and king of the oasis, must plunge his foot into water and his 
head into fire.” The frequent fogs and rains expected from the 
interior sea would put an end to the culture of the date, almost the 
only article of exportation from that region, and destroy the very 
foundation of its industry. 

Nor does he believe that the caravans would be diverted from their 
present route to the French ports of the interior sea ; if deflected at 
all, they will most likely be turned to its eastern shores, which would, 
like the countries they trade to now, be under Mohammedan control. 

Captain Roudaire did not, of course, quietly submit to these 
criticisms. The gallant officer receives the asserted facts of M. Fuchs 
with grave doubts. He opposes to the statements of the latter those 
of Shaw, Duveyrier, and Pricot, as well as the references in Pindar 
and Herodotus, and the minute description of Scylax, who says that 
vessels could not get into Lake Triton at low tide. 

To M. Cosson the Captain replies that the assumed immense 
extent of the new sea is wholly visionary. The measurements of M. 
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Ville, confirmed by his own, make it quite certain that there would 
be no such invasion of the oases as is asserted. The apprehended 
spoiling of adjacent wells by infiltration of salt from the contiguous 
sea, is shown to be groundless by the fact that wells in the vicinity of 
the chotts show no signs of contamination during the season (winter) 
when they are covered with salt water. Nor does he believe that the 
date-trees would be injured by the vicinity of a salt sea, since good 
dates grow quite near the Mediterranean now. 

The Saharian sea would favor the creation of new artesian wells 
by facilitating the, transportation of the heavy and bulky apparatus 
for boring them. The French might thus start from the interior 
border of this sea, and take up their march toward the centre of 
Africa, staking out their route with wells. Such a route would in- 
evitably attract the caravans. Captain Roudaire well says in con- 
clusion, that the contradictory opinions expressed by distinguished 
men with reference to the interior sea demonstrate the necessity of a 
thorough examination of the basin of the chotts. 

The French Assembly voted, we are informed, only ten thousand 
francs for this object—a sum which, in this country at least, would 
be quite inadequate for the purpose. ; 


— A memoir upon the equivalence and transformation of chemical 
forces, pronounced by a committee composed of Dumas, Berthelot, 
and H. St. Claire Deville, to be “a great and beautiful work,” has 
been presented recently to the French Academy by M. Favre. It is 
a collection into a single volume of M. Favre’s numerous and valuable 
papers upon the correlation of forces, with additional details con- 
cerning methods, apparatus, &c. In 1853 the author solved the 
following problem: “Is the heat developed by the passage of elec- 
tricity through the conductors joining the poles of a voltaic couple, 
subtracted from the heat which corresponds to the chemical action 
generating the current, or is it not?’”’ He determined by experiment 
that the heat in the conductor and that in.the cell are always com- 
plementary, and therefore answered the above question affirmatively, 
thus converting an anticipation of*Joule’s into an established fact. 
He afterwards proved that the oxidation of the zinc in the cell was 
not the sole cause of the effects produced by the current, but-that we 
must also take account of the heat of combination of this oxide with 
the acid. He explains the impossibility of decomposing water with 
a single zinc-platinum couple plunged in diluted sulphuric acid, while 
the addition of nitric acid permits the decomposition. In a second 
memoir he extends to the battery these conclusions about a cell. In 
his hands the pile became a calorimeter, which was of invaluable 
service to him in determining -the heat of -J.mbustion of a great 
number of metals not attacked by acid , 

Many experiments have led him to conclude that calorific motion 
and electro-dynamic motion may be produced simultaneously in the 
circuit without either of them influencing the transformation of the 
other. Indeed, whatever be the temperature of the circuit, the 
quantity of heat which returns to the pile is always equal to that 
which the pile sent forth into the circuit in the electro-dynamic state. 
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M. Favre’s memoir will receive the honor of publication in the Recueil 
des Savants étrangers. 


— The invention of Herr Hirn, known as “teledynamic transmis- 
sion,” whereby power can be transmitted with little loss and at 
moderate cost to considerable distances, is doubtless familiar to many 
of our readers. Velocity can be transmitted far more conveniently 
than force. Exchanging force for velocity, by the known principle of 
virtual velocities, at the locality of the given power, this velocity is 
transmitted to the desired point, and there re-exchanged for force. 
Thus the slow-moving but powerful water-wheel is made to give a 
rapid spin to a light large pulley. A slender endless cord connects 
this pulley with a similar one placed at the locality to which the 
power is to be transferred. The latter pulley revolves, of course, as 
fast as the former, and its motion is by wheelwork easily reconverted 
into a slow but powerful rotation. By this invention the water-power 
which now runs to waste in inaccessible or inconvenient places may 
be transmitted to our manufacturing centres or to other points where 
it is greatly needed. It is calculated that 120 horse-power may by 
this method be transferred 22,000 yards with a loss of only twenty-five 
per cent., while the transmission of the same power by shafting would 
require an expenditure of nearly 800,000 horse-power. 

The teledynamic process has been employed with great success in 
numerous instances. Conspicuous among these are the works at 
“Ja perte du Rhone,” where the river disappears under the rocks, 
and at the rapids of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, whence the hitherto 
useless water-power is now carried by cables to a great distance up 
stream and distributed to various factories. The Saone is damned 
several miles above Freiburg, and the waters, led by a canal cut 
through the rocky left bank, are made to form a cascade nearly forty 
feet high. Here by the aid of turbines a power of three thousand 
horses is appropriated, and then transmitted by Hirn’s cables through 
an inclined tunnel pierced through the mountain to important manu- 
factories situated at the terminus of the railway in the plain beyond. 
This water-power, by reason of thé narrowness of the gorge in which 
it is confined, would be otherwise wasted. 

M. Reésal, a mathematician of eminence, who has recently been 
enriching science by numerous interesting researches, has now taken 
up this “ teledynamic transmission ” as a mathematical problem, with 
the view of establishing for it precise rules in place of the empirical 
and somewhat doubtful ones employed by Hirn and Reulaux. 

M. Resal remarks that the price of coal tends constantly to increase, 
and foresees a day not distant when France will find herself in this 
respect in the condition in which Switzerland is now. Like her, she 
will have to look then to other sources of power than steam. She 
possesses very considerable capital in water-power now unused. Thus 
the department of Doubs possesses a water-power of 191,251 horses, 
of which in 1864 only 9666 horse-power had been appropriated. 

The problem attacked by M. Resal is a very pretty one in a mathe- 
matical view. It is to find the form and tension of the catenary curves 
between the supporting pulleys, the cable moving with a given uniform 
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velocity. To simplify the problem, M. Resal assumes that the axes 
of the pulleys are in the same horizontal plane, and that the slope of 
the cable where it quits the pulley does not exceed thirty degrees. 
He also supposes the cable to be reduced to its axis and to form part 
of the circumference of the pulley where it touches it. His analysis 
is not yet complete. He has reached, however, the novel conclusion 
that the parameter of the catenary is independent of the velocity of 
the cord. The completion of his researches will be looked for with 
’ interest by mathematicians and engineers. It is another example of 
the manifold and often unsuspected connections between the scientific 
labors of different men, that M. Resal’s results have a most important 
bearing upon a totally different inquiry which the present writer has 
been prosecuting, and which he hopes to complete shortly. 


F. H. S. 
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Essays in Military Biography. By Charles Cornwallis Chesney, 
Colonel in the British Army, and Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Royal Engineers. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1874. 


F the ten essays which make up this volume, five relate wholly to 
American subjects, and a sixth, while chiefly directed to Lord 
Cornwallis’s eminent services as Governor-General of India, also 
touches upon the unfortunate issue of his Southern operations in our 
Revolutionary War ; two treat of the military system and campaigns 
of the Great Napoleon, and one is a graceful memoir of the not very 
eventful life of a brother Engineer officer. The tenth narrates an 
episode in late Chinese history — 1863-4— wherein another English 
engineer, lent to the Flowery Kingdom to command a force composed 
of native soldiers officered by Europeans and Americans, called the 
“ever-victorious army” (synchronous with the “finest army on the 
planet”’), accomplishes with it “one of the most wonderful series of 
successes that military annals record.” Further, it was a campaign — 
where the enemy was vastly more numerous, the powers of the commander 
more limited, the supplies scantier, the support more uncertain, the reward, oh! 
how infinitely less than in the case of Abyssinia. And the issues! who shall 
compare the punishment of the drunken tyrant of Magdala and the rescue of a 
dozen British captives from his grasp; or even the assertion of the greatness of 
British power, of the reality of our Eastern resources, and, best of all, of our 
moderation —with the accomplishment of a task which restored tranquillity to an 
empire whose population outnumbers that of Europe, repaired her desolate cities, 
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and gave her toiling millions of peasantry the longed-for peace, waiting for which 
in vain, they had ceased to till their paternal lands lest they should but be offering 
fresh temptations to the spoiler? And in accomplishing this great achievement a 
greater still was wrought. The victories of the young Engineer-General of China 
shook to its fall the foul fabric of a blasphemous religion which at one time had 
threatened to take rank in importance with those of Buddha and Brahma. 


Interest is warmed to sympathy by such an exordium, and this 
feeling does not fail+to be justified by the author’s summary of the 
miserable condition of affairs which preceded Gordon’s appearance - 
upon the scene, and the clear, concise narrative of his brilliant 
actions. Yet, curiously enough, we are told that the missionary 
element perversely took up the Taiping side, that prayers were 
offered for the impostor’s success, and that his cause was lost in 
China before it was wholly abandoned by fanatics in Great Britain. 

But the countrymen of Lee, Grant and Farragut will first turn to 
the essays of which those names are the texts, and naturally, the 
vanquished with greater interest than the victors, because the flush 
of success makes the side which has won more indifferent to the 
voice of impartial history, or perhaps leads it to anticipate with 
assurance a flattering decision as to the manner of the superiority by 
which its triumph was gained. Of discriminating criticism, however, 
there is not nearly so much in this book as of generous eulogy ; and 
if the Southern reader expects to find, besides a hearty appreciation 
of the military genius and high qualities of his own people, a corres- 
ponding depreciation of their adversaries, he will be so far disap- 
pointed. We quote for instance from the preface a passage addressed 
to European readers :-— 


There is a disposition to regard the American generals and the troops they led 
as altogether inferior to regular soldiers. This prejudice was born out of the 
blunders and want of coherence exhibited by undisciplined volunteers at the outset 
—faults amply atoned for by the stubborn courage displayed on both sides 
throughout the rest of the struggle—while if a man’s claims to be regarded as a 
veteran are to be measured by the amount of actual fighting he has gone through, 
the most seasoned soldiers of Europe are but as conscripts compared with the 
survivors of that conflict. The conditions of war on a grand scale were illustrated 
to the full'as much in the contest in America as in those more recently waged on 
the Continent. In all that relates to the art of feeding and supplying an army in 
the field the Americans displayed quite as much ability as any Continental power ; 
while, if the organisation and discipline of their improvised troops were inferior, 
the actual fighting was in fact more stubborn, for no European forces have expe- 
rienced the amount of resistance in combat which North and South opposed to 
each other. Neither was the frequently indecisive result of the great battles fought 
in America any proof that they formed exceptions to the ordinary rules of military 
science. These actions were so inconclusive, first, from deficiency in cavalry, and 
next, because the beaten side would not break up. The American soldiery in thus 
refusing to yield to panic when losing the day, retiring in good order and keeping a 
good front to the victorious enemy, displayed, let us venture to believe, an inherited 
quality. In order to pursue there must be some one to run away, and to the credit 
of the Americans, the ordinary conditions of European warfare in this respect were _ 
usually absent from the great battles fought across the Atlantic. Hence partly the 
frequent repetition of the struggle, almost on the same ground, of which the last 
campaign of Grant and Lee is the crowning example. Nor have those who study 
the deeds wrought by Farragut and Porter, with improvised means, any reason to 
hold American sailors cheaper than our own, or to think lightly of the energy that 
raised the fleets they led. 


But there are sufficient evidences that Colonel Chesney holds very 
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positive opinions respecting the relative merits of different armies 
and their leaders, and upon proper occasions he does not hesitate to 
institute comparisons. Lee he considers incomparably the greatest 
general of the war, and not only so, but great among the great com- 
manders of history. 

In strategy mighty, in battle terrible, in adversity as in prosperity a hero indeed, 


with the simple devotion to duty and the rare purity of the ideal Christian knight, 
he joined all the kingly qualities of a leader of men. 


Speaking of the campaigns of 1862-3 :— 


Lee crowded into the next two years as much personal glory as has ever fallen 
to the lot of a commander within the same time. Overthrowing one opponent 
after another by brilliant strategy, wielding an inferior force, applying with unsur- 
passed skill to each new purpose the special resources of the country he defended 
and the personal weakness of his adversaries, he failed only when attempting for 
political reasons an offensive beyond the means of his force. While elsewhere ill 
success on the side of the Confederacy became disaster, and disaster grew into 
ruinous defeat, the defence of Northern Virginia was never shaken. Only when a 
general advanced upon it whose resources in men and material were practically 
unlimited, and who used them deliberately in what Union historians such as Dr. 
Draper have exultingly called the “ process of attrition,” wearing down his adver- 
sary’s numbers gradually by the free sacrifice of his own, was Richmond once more 
seriously threatened. 


No Southern writer could have penned a more loving and enthu- 
siastic memoir, doing justice to every side of his character, and we 
refrain with difficulty from quoting at greater length. 

Of praise of the Army of Northern Virginia also, he never tires ; 
and the latter part of his sketch of Grant’s military life, as well as the 
memoir of Lee, are constant tributes to its glories. There is a very 
remarkable account— suggestive of comparison—of the brief but 
bloody action at Cold Harbor, June 3d, 1864, when Grant, after a 
month’s “continuous hammering,” ordered another assault along the 
whole line. Quoting from Northern writers — 

There was a rush, a bitter struggle, a rapid interchange of deadly fire, and the 
army became conscjous that the task was more than it coulddo. ... The action 
was decided in an incredibly brief time in the morning’s assault. Rapidly as the 
result was reached, it was decisive ; for the consciousness of every man pronounced 
further assault hopeless. The troops went forward as far as the example of their 
officers could carry them ; nor was it possible to urge them beyond ; for there we 
knew lay only death, without even the chance of victory. The completeness wit 
which this judgment had been reached by the whole army was strikingly illustrated 
by an incident that occurred during the forenoon. Some hours after the failure of 
the first assault, General Meade sent instructions to each corps commander to renew 
the attack without reference to the troops on his right or left. The order was 
issued through these officers to their subordinate commanders, and from them de- 
scended through the wonted channels; dut no one stirred, and the immobile lines 
pronounced a verdict, silent yet emphatic, against further slaughter. 

Would such have been the response of that other army which, at a 
critical moment in the Wilderness, ordered “ Lee to the rear” as the 
condition of its own advance upon the enemy ? 

The author thinks that Lee was not entirely faultless as a com- 
mander, although the blemishes which he attributes to his military 
character are chiefly in the nature of errors of omission, and said to 
spring from the one flaw of his too yielding generosity. The break- 
ing down of the commissariat was indeed a sad reality, which in the 
present state of information upon the subject we must think might 
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have been remedied, to a partial extent at least, by the decisive use 
of his great authority in so vital a matter. But we have never shared 
the low opinion of the discipline of the Army of Northern Virginia 
which it has been rather the fashion to express. On the contrary, our 
observation was that the infantry and artillery at least were in quite 
a fair state of discipline from the beginning of 1863 to the end, as 
exhibited by their conduct in camp, on the march, and on the field of 
battle. We knew less of the cavalry, but there certainly was a wide- 
spread impression in the South that this arm of the service did not 
equally improve in this respect. The failure of Southern resources, 
however, told upon this branch with more than double effect ; add to 
this that the horses were the private property of the men, difficult to 
replace when killed or worn down, which would be sufficient to de- 
moralise the best cavalry that Europe ever saw. 

But while it is true that the Confederacy was finally overcome by 
the weight of vastly superior numbers and material resources, it must 
also be remembered that the task gave room for the development of 
great military talent on the part of Northern generals ; and the greatest 
example Colonel Chesney finds in the remarkably successful career of 
Grant. With the estimate of his abilities we agree on the whole, 
while differing as to many particulars. It was our own Albert Sidney 
Johnston who wrote, “The test of merit in my profession with the 
people is success. It is a hard rule, but I think it right.” Judged 
by this criterion, Grant must stand highest on the list of Federal com- 
manders. And not only so, but a fair criticism of his operations, 
from first to last, besides giving him credit for tenacity of purpose 
and other bulldog qualities, must, we think, ascribe to him the pos- 
session of strategic and tactical abilities, which we are too prone to 
claim to have been displayed exclusively by our Southern leaders. 

We should like to speak of many other matters suggested by these 
essays, but space does not permit, such as the organisation and ad- 
mirable equipment of the later Federal armies, the increasing efficiency 
of its cavalry — which we felt to our cost. A discussion of the num- 
ber of routes towards Richmond which were at the enemy’s undis- 
puted choice suggests the weakness of the South in being so sur- 
rounded by the sea, and’ not, so to speak, having its back against 
neutral nations. Colonel Chesney offers several reasons why Grant 
in this campaign selected the overland route instead of one by water, 
which would have brought him, like McClellan, unopposed to the 
very gates of Richmond, and which had been recommended by Grant 
himself in earlier days. We think there was another reason more 
controlling. The Northern cause elsewhere was at that time on the 
tide of success, and if Grant had marched his army from the interior 
position in which he found it, the abandonment of the line of opera- 
tions and withdrawal from the very face of the adversary must have had 
a most discouraging effect upon his men and the people of the North. 

Colonel Chesney’s account of the infamous Dahlgren raid, which is, 
strangely enough, selected as an instance of the romantic side of the 
war on the part of the North, will be read with less satisfaction than 
any other article in the volume. A moralist so severe, who bitterly 
condemns the cruises of the A/adama, Florida and other Confed- 
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erate cruisers as “an ignoble piracy, legalised in default of provision 
made against it by jurists,” should have found stronger language to 
censure an attempt, “under the blessing of the Almighty,” to turn 
loose upon the Southern capital a body of released prisoners, with 
the exhortation “to destroy and burn the hateful city, and not allow 
the rebel leader Davis and his traitorous crew to escape.” H. 





Gunnar: A Tale of Norse Life. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. J. R. 
Osgood & Co. . 


Is it the restless craving for novelty, so characteristic of this in- 
tense age of ours, that leads us to turn as never before to the litera- 
ture of other lands? Or is it that the philological studies and re- 
searches of our scholars, pushed further of late years than ever 
heretofore, attract them into paths and give them new interest in 
phases of life, which their sympathies move them to share with readers 
at large, through translations? Or is it that the brain-work of our 
Norwegian and Swedish and Russian and Provengal authors com- 
mends itself to English-reading people by its own intrinsic merit? 
Be either or all of these the true reason, there can be no question 
that Scandinavian literature especially has come very much into vogue 
among us. Thirty years ago Harriet Martineau and Mary Howitt 
introduced us to the domestic life of the North—the former by her 
pleasant little volume, Feats of the Fiord,—the other by her transla- 
tions of Frederika Bremer’s Swedish novels. Since then there has 
been an ever-increasing interest in Northern story and song. We 
have Tegner’s Saga made familiar to us in our own tongue. We 
have the Danish Hertz at command ; the Russian Turgénieff—though 
not Scandinavian—is in all our serials ; Bjornson’s idyllic tales every 
cultured reader knows ; Matthew Arnold and Morris go to Norseland 
for their themes ; and (not to take into account Auerbach and Frey- 
tag and Spielhagen and Heine and Lessing and the whole host of 
German poets, together with many other foreign writers), Northern 
European literature begins to fill an important place in our libraries. 
We hail this as a good, wholesome sign ; it argues a broadening of 
our humanity—a widening of sympathies, which in time may come to 
be able to accept the two-hundred-volumed Japanese novel, and the 
limitless History of the Central Flowery Kingdom. 

We have had great pleasure in Bjornson’s fresh, simple tales of 
Norse life, particularly as giving us insight int6 the habits, customs 
and scenery of Ultima Thule. Nevertheless we have not found 
them as stories informed with the interest that gathers round this 
latest beautiful picture of Norwegian life, reproduced for us by Boy- 
esen in Gunnar. The modest little volume is dedicated to the Rus- 
sian author Turgénieff, or as he gives the spelling, Zourguéneff—a 
name, by the way, which, according to Byron’s test, is not likely to be 
handed down to posterity, through the inability of Fame to pronounce 
it. As the author is now a resident of our country, filling as he does 
a professorship of Scandinavian literature in an American college, 
one need not be greatly surprised at the book being written in Eng- 
lish ; but then it is such pure, clean, idiomatic English that we still 
confess to a sort of wonder. 
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The initial chapter of Gunnar is, in itself, a pretty prose poem ; 
and indeed throughout the stofy there is an atmosphere of delicate 
poetic coloring which gives to all its pictures that sort of glow which 
the author claims as a characteristic of his rarefied Norwegian air. 
With an artist’s skill and tact he has woven into the fabric of his 
story many of the wild legends of his native land, and made them 
as thoroughly subservient to his end as if he had invented them for 
his purpose. As, for instance, the superstition of the Hulder (which 
indeed is the thread on which the fortunes of Gunnar hang), the 
Necken, and others not less strange and poetic. The characters of 
the story stand out as clear-cut as the Northern pine against the 
snow-covered Yokul behind it. See how vividly the Grandmother, so 
rich in her wild, legendary lore, is portrayed. Observe how strong 
the chiaroscuro in the picture of the Widow of Rimul is, and how 
unique and individual the silent Thor. No novel of the year has 
given us so sweet and fresh and wholesome a maiden as the lovely 
Ragnhild, whose unworldly ignorance of our complicated civilisation 
is most beautifully set forth, leaving the reader quite under the spell of 
a new sensation. If Mr. Boyesen has in reservation any more stories 
like Gunnar we bespeak for him a wide circle of readers, for anything 
more original, or touched with a purer sentiment or a tenderer fancy, 
has not fallen into our hands for many a day. M. J. P. 





THE GREEN TABLE. 





N reading the account of the Dahlgren raid, given in the Historical 
Society’s transactions, one can not repress a feeling of abhorrence 
at the utter fiendishness’ of the plot so happily frustrated. And yet the 
avowed object of both combatants in the war was to inflict on the other as 
much injury to life and property as possible, under certain arbitrary limita- 
tions, that the question of strength might be most speedily settled. Had 
President Davis and his Cabinet fallen under the bullets | sharpshooters | 
while riding along the lines, or had a village been destroyed because it lay 
in the line of fire when a great battle was raging, we would not think nor 
speak of it as an outrage. 

Or take a stronger instance: suppose an inventor produced a rifle of 
such transcendent qualities that the ball never failed to pierce the heart of 
the enemy aimed at; would not such a weapon be instantly adopted by all 
the civilised powers? Yet if another inventor offered a ball impregnated 
with a subtle poison, the slightest scratch from which caused instantaneous 
— death, the invention would be stigmatised as barbarous and dia- 

olical, and any nation adopting it fall under the immediate reprobation of 
civilised mankind. Yet both would be designed to effect the same object — 
the killing of armed enemies; and of the two, the poisoned ball would be less 
cruel in its operations. We remember how some years ago a great outcry 
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was raised against the officials of some district in the south of Europe — 
Calabria, if we are not mistaken — who ridded themselves of a gang of 
most cruel and outrageous bandits by letting them capture a mule laden 
with poisoned provisions. Now had these officials planted a battery of 
mitrailleuses on an adjoining bank, lured the miscreants by stratagem under 
its range, and blown them into promiscuous fragments, it would have been 
praised as an energetic blow for the welfare of society. 

The fact is, war, natural, right and indispensable as we believe it to be, 
occupies in this world an anomalous position, leading to anomalies and 
inconsistencies all round. The great energies of the age being directed to 
the preservation and prolongation of life, the increase of the means of 
living, the production of material wealth, an art whose professed object is 
to undo the work of all the others, to destroy life and property, finds itself, 
as we have said, an anomaly. And yet this anomaly is not only unavoidable, 
from the very nature of mankind, but is necessary to the existence and de- 
velopment of the arts of peace. So to make a sort of reconciliation of the 
incompatibilities, certain arbitrary limitations have been set. “Thou shalt 
murder mechanically: thou shalt not murder chemically.” ‘‘ Thou mayest 
lie and deceive in certain ways, not in certain others,”—and so on, the 
professed object being to avoid needless bloodshed and suffering. A good 
instance of this principle is seen in the old rule of war, that a garrison which 
persists in defending an untenable position, may be put to the sword when 
the place is carried. 

Now why might not this principle be carried a little further, and so comply 
with the spirit of the age? In chess-playing, when one of the players has 
so great an advantage that his victory is certain, it is considered bad 
manners and bad play for the antagonist to insist on fighting it out, in hope 
that the other may make some blunder. Why might not battles be fought 
in the same manner? Why might there not be a committee of neutral 
umpires, carefully trained for the purpose, to accompany all military expe- 
ditions, and decide results in advance ? 

For example: two armies in fine discipline, high courage, and provided 
with all military appliances, after days of manceuvring, have taken positions 
for a great battle. One of the generals will open the engagement by shelling 
the enemy’s right wing. The umpires after viewing the position, decide 
that said shelling, kept up so long, would put so many men hors du combat. 
The other general replies by ordering a charge to capture the batteries. 
The umpires decide that such a charge would result in the taking and 
spiking so many guns, but that it would be repulsed and the position held, 
with so much loss on either side. The guns are therefore spiked, and the 
prescribed number of men withdrawn. The attacking general then orders 
a charge upon the enemy’s wing, now in disorder, and the umpires rule that 
such a charge would put it to flight. In this way, detail by detail, the battle 
would be fought, without loss of life, until a point was reached at which the 
umpires could declare decisive victory for one side or the other. _The 
beaten army would retire: so many men, considered killed, would be dis- 
charged for the war; there would & sO many wounded, of whom such a 
proportion, sure to die in hospital, might be discharged at once as killed, and 
the rest have an average furlough of so many weeks ; prisoners (supposed 
taken) could be exchanged on the spot, and the remainder paroled, and so 
on. A few such battles might decide a war; and in the decision the beaten 
party would be pledged to acquiesce. Is not this better than the present 
irrational system? We submit the suggestion to the Peace Society, con- 
fidently looking for the highest honors they have it in their power to confer. 








PROF. TYNDALL, in his Belfast address, rests a strong part of his argu- 
ment for the non-existence of an immaterial soul, upon the real or supposed 
phenomena of unconsciousness. He refers to the familiar cases in which 
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pressure on the brain, or a ens electric shock, seems, to the patient’s 
after-perceptions, to have blotted him out of existence for the time; and he 
asks “Where,” during this interval, “is the perceiving power? .... Men 
who have recovered from lightning-stroke have been much longer in the 
same state; and indeed in cases of ordinary concussion of the brain, days 
may elapse during which no experience is registered in consciousness.” 

The Professor, with his usual candor, is careful to use the word “ regis- 
tered,” since it is not in his power to prove that there is no consciousness 
during this state, but only that there is no registry of consciousness in the 
memory. And it is precisely on the question of consciousness — not of 
memory —that the whole argument turns. Still, had we but this class of 
facts to go by, the proof would rest on those who assert the break to be 
in the memory, not in the consciousness, had we not another and more 
familiar class of experiences to refer to in the phenomena of dreams. 

All are aware that there is every shade of gradation in dreaming, from 
the dream that we vividly remember on awaking, which seems. almost a 
real experience, to the dream scarcely remembered, to the mere shadowy 
consciousness that we have dreamed, we know not what, and finally to that 
state in which we can not on waking remember that we have dreamed at 
all, our whole sleeping-time leaving no “registry” in our waking conscious- 
ness.- This last is a case quite analogous to those cited by Professor Tyn- 
dall, and might equally be adduced in support of his thesis, but for the fact 
that the regular gradation we have mentioned in dreaming, from the most 
to the least-remembered dream, fully justifies us in holding, until the con- 
trary be proved, that the mapaventie dreamless sleep is only one grade 
lower, leaving no recognisable impression on the memory at the time of 
waking. (We say “at the time of waking,” because there seems a proba- 
bility that these unremembered dreams afterwards occasionally recur in 
memory, and are the source of many of those puzzling and shadowy recol- 
lections which we tan never reconcile with experience.) 

If then this be conceded, that apparently dreamless sleep, is sleep in 
which we can not afterwards remember to have dreamed, analogy justifies 
us in holding, until the contrary be, proved, that other states of apparent 
unconsciousness are only breaks in memory. And indeed he sees the 
weak point here, and continues: “ You may say that I beg the question 
when I assume the man to have been unconscious ; that he was really con- 
scious all the time, and has simply forgotten what had occurred to him. 
In reply to this, I can only say that no one need shrink from the worst 
tortures that superstition ever invented, if only so felt and remembered.” 

But this is no reply at all. Our continuity of memory makes our con- 
tinuity of life, and a breach in memory makes a breach in life. The fact 
that a small section of our life, by reason of a breach in memory, seems to 
form no part of it, and therefore adds nothing to our entire sum of happi- 
ness or misery, has nothing to do with the argument. Patients who 
undergo torturing operations under* the influence of anaesthetics, often 
give the most unmistakable signs of suffering, and yet are afterwards not 
conscious of having suffered pain. Many surgeons hold that the sufferings 
in these cases are real, but that no memory of them remains, and that thus 
they are stricken out of the conscious life of the patient. It is certainly 
true that we need not shrink from the direct tortures “if only so— remem- 
bered ” [“ felt”? must have slipped from the Professor’s pen by an inadver- 
tence, since the question whether they are felt or not felt is the very point 
at issue]— but this, as we have said, is no answer to the objection. And as 
demonstration is here, in the present state of our knowledge, impossible, 
and as the-argument from analogy is against him, we think it rests with the 
Professor to prove that his assumed cessations of consciousness are not 
simply breaches in memory. Failing to establish this, we must consider that 
so much of his argument as rests on this postulate, must fall to the ground. 
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